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_Where—this Summer? 


HIS is the time of year when the Prospective 
Vacationist knits her pretty brow and asks her- 
self, “Where—this summer?” 


**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 





The best of all possible answers is: 


Yellowstone Park 


“In Gardiner, Out Cody” 


Do you realize that a round trip ticket from Chicago 
to the park costs only $56.50 and that the standard 
Yellowstone Park tour can be made for $54 if you stay 
at hotels— $45 at the camps? Meals, lodging and mo- 
tor transportation are included. The park opens June 20. 

Last year more than two hundred thousand people 
made the Yellowstone, Pacific Northwest trip and their 
only regret was that it was. not longer. 

Beyond Yellowstone National Park is the great 


Pacific Northwest 


Too expensive? No! Greatly reduced 
round-trip rates are in effect, May 15 to Septem- 
ber 30, to pretty nearly everywhere in the 
Great Northwest. 


What’s there to do and see? So many 
things that if you stayed twice as long as you 
will, you would not see or do half of them: 


Red Lodge and Beartooth Mountain Resorts. 
Butte, greatest of the world’s mining camps. 
Helena, city of gold and romance, 


Missoula, gateway to the Flathead and Bitter 


$86 





. Root countries — two of the most delightful 
Round Trip mountain regions in America. 
Chicago to Spokane, capital of the Inland Empire. 
P' P P 
North Pacific Coast Location of one of America’s fine hotels — 


the Davenport. 

Portland, the Rose City, on the Columbia 
with snow-tipped Mt. Hood on the horizon. 

Seattle and Tacoma, those lusty young giants 
of the North Pacific Coast. 

Seattle is the gateway to Alaska and the Orient. 


On your way West, you will see more mountains 
than you thought there were in all the world; charming 
lakes; and scores of rushing rivers. The climate is won- 
derful. Write me if you are interested in a personally- 
conducted, all-expense tour of this region. 





4 ; A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
982 Northern, Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 





Lrok 
A'SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offer- 
ing splendid chance to travel; 
business training and good income 
assured. Those who can start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several - teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may 
lead to a_ successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept.3, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

















EUROPE.  isx:%, Jane 27 and fly 


4, visiting England, 


land, Belgium, The Rhine, Switzerland, 
Italy (including Naples), eaaee, $745 


(Riviera) and France. Send for folder. 


MENTOR TOURS 722 Monadnock Block 


CALIFORNIA TOURS Our Specialty 


Grand Educational Vacation Tour (44 
days) for Teachers now forming, 4 
National Parks, Canadian Rockies, 
Great Lakes, starting June30. Folders 





The Joslin Tours Newark Valley, N. Y. 














he 
fours 35: 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 

from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares, 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 
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_C~L]} HOR’ IAL I STRUCTOR 
LATTAS BOOK Stencils, Outline Maps, Drawings, Sewing Cards, Etc. © ana PRIMARY PLANS” 
Sevtrn ars "tse aaa “has 
TE ACHER S All Postpaid Unless Otherwise Stated eS 
igo 
READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER e 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies |?> 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract ff 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. ‘ 
It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers........ 1.00 f 
| prominent educators who know the Samant | Education, I year....... .00 | 
JS. LATTA Inc. | needs of primary and rural teachers. Normal Instructor- Primary Plans. .$2.00 1 
BLD La The postpaid price is $1.00. é School Century, | year.........0. 1.50) 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Progressive Teacher, | re: 2.00 
aoe cellaneous supplies and_ pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade. ....$2.00 ye 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it pues, Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.50}))» 
Zz is free with a purchase of supplies eeley’s Question Book........... 1.25 [ee 
amounting to not less than $10.00. How to Teach the Pri- |) 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: _ en mary Grades.. es 25 i: 
Hughes’ Common_ School 42 Paper Cutting Designs, Mm) Pathfinder, 1 yr. 1.09 
Branches in a Nutshell, b size 5x8 inches...... 18¢ HOW 10 @\Gim) School Arts ..... 3.0 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c [enEEeeterrya Latta’s Seat Work Book, Popular Ed., | yr.$2. 00 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c BRANCHES Im A 96 pages, paper......30c PRIMARY Y GRADES National Geographic, 1 yr..$3.50 Child Life....... $3.00 
16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, 1 5c N 8 12 Borders to color....10c Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | year....... $1.50 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c UTSHELL f 50 Drawings, asstd.....20c Everyday Plans for School Year, three ‘volumes, set. ..$1.50 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c ae 16 Eskimo Drawings. . .15¢ Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c - W 16 Circus Drawings....15c Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright..... 2.00 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 16 Hiawatha Drawings... l5c American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine. ...$2.00 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings... 15¢ Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
16 Birds to Color..... l5c 2 8 Animal Drawings eeees 6c if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 
Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste—Postage Extra Printed Weaving Mats 
Doz. Asst. Sticks, 25c; 2 doz., 45c; gross. oye 59 Common White Drawing Paper, lb., 15c; ream Size 6%4x6/4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
Dennison’s Letter Wax, any color, 6 sticks....45c _9%!2, wt. 6%4 Ibs., 85¢; rm. 6x9, wt. 3% Ib. 43c — on oe —_— 15 
Dennison’s Letter Wax Seal, any initial...... 35¢ Fancy’White Drawing Paper, Ib., 20c; ream 9x12, e cut out; 15 mats..... re 
Dennison’s Decorated Crepe; Japanese; Easter, Wt. 10 Ibs., $1.85; ream 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs... 90c Mats, Cut-Out 


Animals, Birds, Fl 2 Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., 10c; ream, 9x12, . ( : 
Deanteon’s Crepe seoewyy Heat 0 te 255 wt. 5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% Ibs...... 2lc noone sand aon. tae 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, te i ‘its. aff cat out and 
2 Ibs. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib, 22c - a= 


, ( 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 7 = Sa, ae 





Light Weight Tinted Poster ce er, 36 sheets i Ph 
18x24, assorted colors, wt. ibs. , 36c; same 300 . Extra Some like 8c 
paper, 50 sheets, 9x12, wt. fo i ncaucnschs 13¢ with Cut out Mats, ...1 a 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9__ = Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs....75¢ Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers. ..25c 
Writing Paper, ry both sides, 8%xll, 500 Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork....... 25c 
sheets, 4 lbs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work, . 18c 
B Byxii, 7 sheets, » 8x69, se eseees ;" aT Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
: est Theme Paper, size 8x10%, ream, s out, with 100: brass paper fasteners, postpaid, 89c 
Blackboard Stencils Beginner's Paper, 7x8Y , ream wt. 3% Ibs....55c Paper Fasteners, brass, round heads, per 100, 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Brownies; Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x10%4, wt. 3 lbs. .40c YZ in., 13c; % in., 17c; % in., Z21c; 1 in., 25¢ 
Pumpkin; Tulip; Birds; Flowers; Fruit; Chicks; Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets 9x12, 2 Ibs..33c Pin Head Fasteners, ‘brass, Y% in., 200 for....18¢ 


Ship; Overall Boys; Easter Lily; Pussy Willow; New Atlas, tape bound, felt eraser, dz. 2 Ibs. $2.15 16 Common Birds in Colors, with peseriptien ‘ 


Soldiers; Butterflies; Blue Birds; ‘Apple Blossoms, Crayola No. 8, dz. boxes, 2 Ib., 90c; “Blendwell” and 16 birds to color, as above, GuD. . 000 25€ 
New Cuitp Lire Cacenpar STENcILS, 22x34. Set _ good wax crayon, 8 colors, dz. boxes, 2 Ib., 50c New Primary Language Cards, illustrated... ..25¢ 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for...30c Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 Ibs.......$1.00 BLUNT POINT SCISSORS, 


Other Stencils, 22x34, each, 12c; Sunbonnet Babies; Gluey Paste, % pint, | Ib., 25c; pint, 2 Ibs., 35c, 414 in., 12 postpaid, $1. 25 


Rollof Honor ; Welcome ; Hen & Chicks; Evangeline quart, 4 Ibs., 60c; Ideal Paste Flour, lb....2l¢ Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 


Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high...25c Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, 1 Ib., 20c; doz., postpaid ...... 7° 

marge moe goer 5 inches a 20c P pint, je 30e: quart, 4 " E ae 50c 7 inch, nickel, each. 

eat Work Stencils, 10 of ea.; Flowers; Easter; Toys; Squared Drawing Paper, sizes %, %4, % an 
Eskimo; Brownie; Animals; Fruit, 10 for...12c “eg ee et Rr err 90c Bradley’ s Straight Line Cut-Outs 

Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any Carbon Paper, 20x30; per sheet, 12c; doz. . “$i. 00 Dutch Village; Japanese Village Pile eT po 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size LATTA’S DUPLI- Arabian Village; African Village; = ve “55; 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, CATOR—Each complete r Indian Village; Lincoln Mx 5 ones. rg ey 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3c with sponge, ink and in- Mother Goose ; Fairy bey A a ~_"! h "3Se 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork Pee 25 structions, size 7x10, wt. Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals, each, 


serene 4 4 Ibs. ice, $1.95; size 
Blue Stamping Powder, Y% pound bag aay ee é Ibs., , Price 


OD NICKEL CALL. BEL $2.90. ‘ Pint refill, 2 Ibs. 


Popular Pictures 
HAND COLORED, size 16x20. 


























, ee 5 eee Oc Oc: t, 4 Ibs.. $1.75. Washington ; End of Day; Old 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit, _ 1 Tet abs. § 500 Mill; Angelus; yg Bel 
On Time, 100 for.......... 10c sheets, 8x11, 5. Ibs., Sag San Dey Saeut: Awenee 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright 95¢. ‘Postage Extra. of Trees; ey bomen 4. 
colors, 10 inches high. ...... 25¢ Hek. Ink, Black or Violet, 4 oz. bottle. me Ce: eee: ee 
. Seeeees ing Her Birds; price ea, $1.00 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25c ; od 4 
Latta’s New Crass Recorp, the four __ Reed and Raffia—Posta e Extra —Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
weeks plan, 180 names........ 15c H No. 1 per Ib., 95c; No. 2, 90c; 87c;' No. ington and Lincoln, 16x20, ea. 
The six weeks semester plan. .16c AT TAS| 4, 84c; No. 5, 80c; % inch hee Reed’... 97¢ Sf Aner» 4 sce “5ii35 30S 
Printed Outline Ma Ss NE -| Raffia, natural, best grade, SE cacsecneeka 22¢ 10 Loiten Saat ures, 2 ——~f “Qc 
P Piha 2 9 Colored Raffia, name colors, per Ib.......... 80¢ Book of 48 Indi “ 7x9, oe 
United States; Any Continent; 9% Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib............ . Pecans ndians, 7x9, in native dress...... 25¢ 
yd state: Any Group ved Stats: i _— Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. | Ib., post. extra United States Flags 
1 Via Oo Ss 4 - ~ 
aoe. _ can “aaneniel = Modeling Material—Postage Extra Lost Color, a 3x5 ft., $2.00; 5x8 ft. ..$3.50 
y.. I ool Bunting, 3x5’, $3.25; 4x6’, $4.50; 5x8’, $6.25 
otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for a: Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs............ 25c 4: : Z 
Foreign Flags, any country, 11x18", 15c; dz. $1.50 
WE scnse ts manscyende veges Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hasd- Paper Pin Flags, i 10c: 3 d 35. 
World or United States, ists 20 for 25c. ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, Ib. oe 8s, price per doz., 10c; 3 doz... .25¢ 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 25c. Plastine; bright colors as above, | Ree 37e SPECIAL Entertainment Books 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... oe Special Days in Primary Grades. .30c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24.......... 25¢ All the Holidays............. .40c 
COPING SAW with 12 2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains....35c [RRS hyst Dialogues for District Schools... .35¢ 
6-inch blades, 3 postpaid Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c 
for $1.00; 12 for......$3.50 Report Cards Closing Day Entertainment......40c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to . Nine Successful Plays... cones 
trace actual size 20c Yearly Report, six weeks, high school, 100....48c Mod is ond Mncsciens. **40 
Ticket Punch. Round Hole, 25< Yearly Report, six weeks, grade schools, 100. .44c 42 Pap Cc an Desi “s iB 000902255400 ew 
Tube Mending Glue...... ’15¢ Yearly Report, monthly, for grade school, 100, 40c 12 Ca a oe, appa 
16 Manual Training Exer- Gummed Devices Mother Goose Silhouettes.. x 
cises for Boys.......... 25¢ Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; Cut Out Book..... .60¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture Turkeys; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; Poster Patterns, Nos. 1, ea. 60¢ 
Patterns to trace for Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; Latta’s 8-inch Clock pid. » oB9€ 
cardboard construction... 20c Stars; Dots; Owls. 6 boxes...... 50c Latta’s 8 Borders to Color.. .20c 
W i ones Lets Us Make aig 9s Globe Postage Extra 44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted........ 30c 
ee 2 _ 
6 Loom Patterns to trace......... 20c 12 in. Suspended Globe; moon ball, 25 Ibs. $11.20 New Dictionaries—-Postpaid 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. 1.20 12 in. Plain Stand Globe, weight 12 lbs..... $8.00 Webster’s Collegiate, cloth, indexed . 85.00 
Constructive Work, by Worst. 1.00 12 in. Stationary Meridian, wt. 14 Ibs...... $9.30 New International, buff buckram, 16 Ibs...$16.00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ay --$1,00 12 in. Full Mounted Meridian, 19 Ibs..... ote, = Revised Unabridged, regular edition, 11 Ibs. $7.50 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build...... 6 in. Wire Stand Globe, each 2 lbs........... 5c Revised Unabridged, Bible paper ed., 8 Ibs., $8.00 





‘Send Money Order Order From { 1227-7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
Or Draft If Possible J. S. LATTA, Inc., Nearest Place West 18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Place at least two beautiful pictures upon the walls of your schoolroom this month 
We send two pictures for $2.00, or in colors for $3.00. All on this page, except the “‘Blue 


Boy,”’ are in Sepia (brown). That is in blue 








The Perr Pictures 


Send $° ‘or five of these beautiful pictures in the Arto- 
types for schoolroom decoration, or $3 for three. 











Corot 





The Angelus Milla 
Well known and always popular 





The Shepherdess 
One of the best subjects 


Lerolle 





Feeding Her Birds Millet 


Be sure to order this artotype 
for framing. $1.25; 2 for $2.00 


HE One Cent and Two Cent pictures are in- 

valuable for special classroom work, for note- 
books, essays, etc. Use them in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 





Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art subjects, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 for Children, all different. Size, 
514x8. Or for five 10x12 size. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 


Two Cent Size. 5}4x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


2250 subjects are listed in the Perry Pictures Catalogue. 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. 
Send 75 cents for set of 25 with a very brief descripuon 
of each. Order NOW for spring bird study. 





Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Reproductions of real artistic merit. Size, 
22x28 inches, including the margin. 150 
subjects. 


$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; 
$1.25 for one. Postpaid. 


Send $2.00 for any two shown here or $5.00 for any 
five, or $9.50 for ten. Send $2.00 for Washington 
and Lincoln. 
All these pictures Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 
each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 

“The Mill,” “Spring” by Corot, “Sir Galahad” and 
“Can’t You Talk ?” are especially popular. 








The Perry Pictures Catalogue 


1600 famous masterpieces are beautifully reproduced 
in miniature with titles and artists’ names. 64 
pages, on coated paper, and four full-size Perry 
Pictures. Subjects are grouped and listed for con- 
venient selection. Send 15 cents in coin or 
stamps for latest Perry Pictures Catalogue 
NOw. 


(If you have the 1923 edition you do not need to send) 





Sir Galahad Watts 





Blue Boy Gainsborough 





The Mill Ruysdael 





“ Can’t you talk ?” 
The children will like this picture—anc 
even better if hand colored 


Holme; 





Recommendation: 

“The pictures are wonder- 
ful for the small cost and their 
aid in teaching the children 
appreciation of art is inval- 
uable:.” 








Where Words Fail 
Perry Pictures Express 





The Perry Pictures were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 
A. Perry, then Master of the Center Grammar School 
of Malden, Mass. Perry Pictures, developed out of a 
teacher’s knowledge and need, are now famous the 
world over. 


‘he Perry Pictares € sox | MALDEN,MASS 


Recommendation: 

“‘T have used your pictures 
in teaching for several years 
and am always well satisfied 
with them.” 








Perry Pictures Arouse Interest 
Bring Understanding 























A STEP AHEAD 
in Service and Matertals 


Three Papers in Color 


Construction—heavy 
Poster—33 colors—thin 
Chroma—75 colors—coated 


Outline Figures for Costume Design 


High School—3 types 
Grades—boys, girls 


Story Animals for Toy Making 


by Snow-Froehlich 
32 characters—4 sets 


Sculpto—permanent modeling clay 
Art-O-Namel and other decorative mediums 
The Abbott Color Press—linoleum blocks 


A postcard brings our new catalogue 





The Abbott Educational Co. 


Specialists in Industrial Art Supplies 


208 S. Wabash Avenue - Chicago 

















WINSTON 











RESULTS not CLAIMS 


Results achieved, not extravagant claims, have 
been the reason for the wide use and the con- 
stantly increasing number of schools using 


THE SILENT READERS 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 


A Series for Grades One to Eight inclusive 
Books One and Two in preparation 


These books teach pupils to read 
rapidly, teach pupils to get-the- 
thought, and teach pupils how to 
study. The content and testing ma- 
terial in each book comprise every 
known device for teaching and test- 
ing speed and comprehension. There 
are Manuals for teachers. 

Almost daily we are informed of the remarkable 
improvement in the reading ability of pupils who 
have used The Silent Readers for a short time. 
The prominent place which The Silent Readers 
now hold is a direct consequence of results 
achieved from their use. 

The reports from Berkeley, Salt Lake City, Saginaw, 
Allentown, etc., are typical and show the increased 
reading power developed. Send for results of tests, 
illustrated literature on silent reading and The Silent 
Readers. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch St., 623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















When classes are over 


—see Europe! 


See the British Empire Exhibition 
—the foremost event of its kind 
ever held in England. See 
Europe’s marvelous art treasures, 
her gay, fascinating cities, her 
wealth of historic associations. 
Gain the breadth of vision that 
only travel gives. The champions 
of the British turf will race at 
Epsom and Ascot. Deauville will 
set new fashions. Paris will enter- 
tain you with sparkling gayeties. 
The joyof travel—days and nights 
on the broad Atlantic. 


Cross for $125 


Now is your chance—for exchange 
rates are favorable—living expenses 
abroad are low. Second cabin accom- 
modations on our great ships start at 
$125—spacious decks — attractive 
public rooms —fine food and splendid 
service. Interesting, cultured com- 
panions. The cabin ships, also,— 
jolly and reasonable to sail on. 


Our service is complete—in sailing-dates, 
types of accommodations, and adaptability to 
your vacation budget. Sailings to five 
European countries. 


7 \ Ask for a copy of “When 
—~ MAJESTIC It Happens in Europe”, 
N/— \ World’s LargestShip = =which tells just when 


and where the interest- 
ing events of the Euro- 
pean season take place. 
Also “Your Trip to 
Europe” and “Comfort 
in Second Class”. 














YEZWHITE STAR LINEL] 
AMERICAN LINE \> stldeisbilla “/-RED STAR LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 
84 State Street, Boston, the company’s offices 
elsewhere or any authorized steamship agent. 








FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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E.G Sawa 


Send for this 
free book 


Mail ‘the co = to-day 
for’ free booklet, “‘Scenic 
Colorado and Utah.” 
Complete, interesting in- 

ation, +. fully = illus- 
trated, maps 


- steno i 


« 
4. 
& 
ips 
- 


on on — 


© The top o’ the world! 


Up where glacier breezes blow through wild flower valleys 
lies a Skyland in the mountain sunshine. And all its wild, 
exhilarating beauty is calling you this summer. Come to 
Colorado! Vacation amid the lyric loveliness of Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park. Take the Grand Circle 
Tour from Denver through Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park, across the Continental Divide, through Milner 
Pass to Grand Lake and returning through Berthoud Pass 
and Denver’s famous mountain parks—a two-day motor 
tour of 236 thrilling miles of unsurpassed beauty and in- 
terest. And, if you wish, go on to the Colorado Glaciers, 
the Pike’s Peak-Manitou-Colorado Springs region, the 
Royal Gorge, the Platte Canyon and Clear Creek resort 
regions. All of these and many more are grouped in one 
great fascinating vacationland in Colorado. 


Faas oD 


Burlington 
Route 


The National Park Line 


Via the Burlington you can, on one ticket 
and at slight additional rail cost, visit 
Yellowstone National Park and Glacier 
National Park. You can thus go one way 
and return by an entirely different route, 
stopping off wherever you wish and as long 
as you desire. Special Summer Tourists 
fares—the modest cost of the trip will sur- 
prise you. Your local agent can give you an 
estimate. 


Mr. P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Burlington Railroad Bldg., Dept. 35-A, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the free Geeks “Scenic Colorado and 

tah’’ 


Name | we : 4 








Address 





THE BURLINGION MAINTAINS DAILY THROUGH-CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA VIA SCENIC COLORADO AND SALT LAKE CITY. 
TICKETS TO OR THROUGH THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST MAY BE ROUTED VIA COLORADO WITHOUT EXTRA COST 
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The April Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett 





LITTLE BO-PeeCP HAS LOST HeR SHeeCP 
DOCSNT KNOW WHEeRe TO FIND THEM 














LEAVE THEM ALONE AND THEYLL Came Hare 
AND RRING THEIR TAILS BCHIND THE!. 








\, . DIRfecTIONS 
FASTEN ARMON BODY 
WITH A PAPER CLIP. 





























A MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH PHONETICS 


For Teachers of Reading 
in the Primary Grades 


A plan of work, not dependent on the 
method of any one series of reading- 
books, but which has been helpful to 
thousands of children, is here pre- 
sented 


By Frank E. Par.in 
Superinienden: of the Schools of Chetsea, Massachusetts 


Price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tera has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic, 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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WORK, DRILL AND TEST 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


By N. J. LENNEsS 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. Author o, 
the Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics 


PURPOSE 
1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish 
| practice material in the fundamental opera- 
tions and solution of problems. 

2. They measure, through Standardized Tests, 
the pupils’ arithmetical ability from day 
to day and from week to week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 
necessary to correct the defects found in 
the work of each individual pupil after the 
defects have been determined by the Tests. 


FOR GRADES TWO TO EIGHT INCLUSIVE 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 


THE COST 


These Work and Test Sheets furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the ordinary 
school tablet. 


These Tests are remedial—not post morteins 
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The newest and most highly perfected series of 
readers for teaching the mechanics of reading and for 
opening up to young pupils the entire book-world. 
These four books are based on the best in modern 
pedagogy. ‘Their rich content method is accompanied 
by comprehensive work in phonetics. Not only do 
they give all the instruction needed in the first three 
years, but they also, through their charming literary 
style, reveal to the child-mind the unalloyed delights 
of good reading. 


Distinctive and Important Features: 


1 The very small number of word-groups an sight words used 
in the earliest stages of the work 

The systematic simplicity of its vocabulary 

The sustained charm of its stories and vers 

The orderly development of the reading matter in both 
thought and vocabulary 

The complete system of phonetics, which is so elastic that it 
can be adapted to suit various needs 


6 A Teachers’ Manual so clear and simple that it can be used 
with entire satisfaction by teachers who have had no 
experience in the teaching of reading 
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In the Garden of Child Culture 


Martha S. Gielow, California 


S the ros e bud opens to the warm sunlight, so the in- “Well, I shall have to tell you what you were doing— 


telligence of the smiling babe unfolds under the 
warmth of loving care. 

The mystery of the blooming flower and the miracle of 
the expanding mind of the child hold us in awe, reverence, 
and love. With carefulness and skill we prune and guide 
the rose vine until it reaches the fullness and strength of 
its fragrant perfection. 

So in the Garden of Child Culture should we even more 
carefully prune and train the growing tendrils of the child 
mind and make fast the erratic creepers to the strongholds 
of right direction. 

The guidance of thought development in the formative 
years of early childhood is the most important part of 
human education, and yet it has been the most neglected. 
Guardianship of childhood thought is our most sacred 
responsibility, and mind-building in early youth should be 
recognized as the most vital principle in the fundamental 
education of mankind. 

The significance of thought (the spirit within) that 
enables us to reason and deduce, should be explained to 
children in their earliest years. With the A, B, C of 
the primer, there has unfortunately been no corresponding 
A, B, C manual to say to the child, “What is it that is 
guiding you to find these pretty letters and words and to 
put together this puzzle game?” Why, it is your little 
thinker. Your little thinker is your mind, your intelli- 
gence; with your little thinker or mind you learn every- 
thing.” 

ao of a Story Club observed one day that her class 
was very quiet while waiting for her to begin a 
new game she had promised to play with them. “Children,” 
she asked, “what are you doing?”’ 

“Nothing,” they all exclaimed. 

“OQ yes, you were! You were doing something very 
important. Can you not guess?” 

No answer. 

“Try to think,” she urged. 

Still no answer. 


you were thinking.” 

“But thinking isn’t doing anything,” the oldest child 
remarked. 

“O yes, it is! It is doing the most important thing in 
the world. If we couldn’t think, there would be no games, 
no toys, no books, no anything. So you see you were doing 
something when you were only thinking. Perhaps some 
of you may think up a new game, or how to make some 
new toy. That is the highest kind of thinking; it is called 
constructive thinking, thinking that gives us ideas and tells 
us how to produce real things.” 

When a child can be taught to know that every thought 
we think makes us happy or unhappy, good or bad, wise or 
foolish, he will soon begin to realize the truth, and to 
reason out the connection between cause and effect. 

Children should be taught the A, B, C of constructive 
thinking in the nursery, by giving them a word to think of 
and live by each day. It is just as necessary to bathe and 
dress and feed their little minds each day as it is to feed 
and bathe and dress their little bodies. Indeed it is more 
important. Teach a child to live on some constructive 
word as a play game each day, such as Courage, Kindness, 
Courtesy, Obedience, Truth, Love, etc. Or perhaps the 
little ones may sometimes desire to play being flowers or 
birds, honey bees or sunshine. In my own experience in 
this method of child training, I have found it wonderful 
to hear them tell of how “sweet” they had been as honey 
bees, how much honey of kindness they had made, and how 
much perfume of joy they had given out, and how they had 
flown like birds to quick obedience when called and how they 
sang like birds at their play instead of fussing and disputing. 
And with such words as heroism, courage, generosity, etc., 
children develop remarkably and unfold splendid ideas of 
“do unto others.” 

In fact, every child in my play game story clubs has 
radiated happiness and loftiness of character. Instead of 
exciting their little minds at this impressionable age with 

(Continued on page 266) 
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Some Questions Raised by the Project Method 
IV The Technique of the Method 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal of the Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


Why should teachers use the project method? 

Some teachers never should start to use it. Some 
teachers are teaching just as they did last year, the year 
before, and the year before that. Some teachers seem to 
find it impossible to unlearn what they learned in normal 
school several years ago, under quite different conditions. 
Some teachers do not keep informed about current edu- 
cational investigations and practices. These teachers 
lack the spirit of inquiry and skill in experimentation. 
They have not formed the habit of independent thinking. 
They have had too little practice in purposing, planning and 
judging; and they probably cannot wisely lead children 
in these steps of the project method. 

No teacher should undertake to teach by a new method 
before she has made a careful study of that method. She 
should not do so then unless she sees in it possibilities for 
bringing about those educational results which she believes 
will make for the growth that she desires for her pupils. 

Every teacher should inform herself in regard to the 
aim, psychology and procedure of the project method. 
The professional schools offer project method courses; 
educational journals contain many articles on the subject; 
teachers’ conventions make mention of it. 

Psychology tells us that practice makes theory clearer. 
Teachers are getting much theory about the project 
method; and a little practice will help them to better 
understand the theory, to ask more intelligent questions 
about it, and to learn for themselves the possibilities 
in it. 


How should the start be made? 


First, teachers should make sure that they understand 
the purpose and procedure of the method. There are 
several excellent books that describe, explain and illustrate 
it. Descriptions of projects that have been carried out 
successfully can be found in many of the educational 
magazines. The course in the professional schools presents 
the method in both theory and practice. 

When teachers begin to consider and study the method, 
they will find many points that perplex them and some 
that they cannot accept. They should discuss these points 
with other teachers and with their supervisors. They 
should visit some school where the method is being success- 
fully used, note carefully procedure and results, and come 
away to study the points noted in preparation for discussion 
with some one in whose educational purposes, sound judg- 
ment, and common sense they have great confidence. 

When the practice is started, the teachers will find some 
things that they had not considered in their observation 
and study. These will make good projects for the teachers 
to work out for themselves, and they should realize this 
and note their own procedure and results. 

No teacher should jump into the project method. No 
teacher should discard a single thing she is doing until 
she sees a reason for the thing she is putting in its place. 
The beginning should be on a small scale. The first 
project had better be one that will be completed in a short 
time. No teacher should undertake a project before she 
has listed the educational results that she expects are 
coming to the children through the project. 

Before a teacher who has been having a somewhat formal 
discipline and who has been doing much of the assigning, 
planning and judging herself begins the project method, 
it would be well for her to allow a little more freedom and 
to give the children more opportunity to think, plan and 
act for themselves. This should be a gradual, not a 


sudden, change. It will be a step that will serve as prepara- 
tion of purposeful activity. In fact, the children will 
probably lead the teacher into the project method. 


Who should select the projects? 


The teacher fears that she ought not to set them, and 
she doubts the advisability of following the lead sometimes 
set by the children. At times she cannot think of any 
that are satisfactory, and at times she finds that her children 
do not seem to know what they would like to do. 

If the children were to select all of the projects, much 
would be omitted that seems desirable for education; 
some things would be included that do not make for good 
citizenship. If the teacher were to set all of the projects, 
many of them would remain her projects; and they would 
be accepted by the children as required tasks. Bet*er 
results will come if the teacher very carefully studies the 
interests and powers of her particular group of children, 
gives them an opportunity to set projects, but is ready to 
set some herself when there is danger of waste, undesirable 
tendencies, or projects not likely to lead on to further 
activity. 

The children of a second grade were given a period in 
which they might work as they pleased. They seemed 
bewildered. One boy finally said that he would like to 
make a hammer. He made one. The next day all of the 
children in the class wished to make hammers. The 
teacher thought she must not interfere, and the manu- 
facture of hammers continued for two weeks. These 
children needed experience in project setting. They did 
not know what they could make with the materials sup- 
plied, and they did not know how to use the tools very 
skilfully. This was a time for the teacher to step in to 
prevent a waste of time and energy, by leading the children 
to see possibilities in the materials and to create a situation 
that would call for a somewhat larger project. 

On many occasions the teacher will find it necessary 
to decide whether this project or that project is more 
worthwhile. A project may be suggested by the children, 
or it may be suggested by the teacher; but it will not be 
of any great value to a particular group of children unless 
that particular group accepts it as a means of satisfying 
some purpose they really feel. A project so accepted by 
the children, would not be worthwhile unless it gave 
opportunities for initiative, brought growth in knowledge, 
skill, or attitude, and led on to further activity. 

In the Journal of Educationa! Method for December, 
1922, Dr. Hosic says, “A study of school projects will 
make clear that situations conducive to worthwhile project- 
ing are sometimes hit upon by accident, sometimes planned 
by the teacher, and sometimes waited for. In order that a 
course of study may be carried out they must, obviously 
be mainly planned. Contrary to a common belief, it 
matters little whether the teacher prepares the situation 
and suggests the purpose or whether the pupils hit upon it 
unaided. The important consideration is that they should 
clearly grasp the purpose and enter wholeheartedly into it. 
The greater the practice of initiative in purposing, of course, 
the greater growth in this respect. Hence the teacher 
will welcome the spontaneous suggestions of the pupils 
and aid in evaluating them. But she will adopt neither 
a policy of watchful waiting nor one of supine acceptance 
of whatever is offered. She will choose her leads.” 


What are the steps of the project method? 
A boy seven years old wished to make a wheelbarrow. 
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He hunted up a small wheel which he had seen in the attic 
and tried to fasten this to some wooden boxes which were 
among his playthings. He thought that it was too small 
for one box but decided that it fitted another very well. 
He studied his father’s wheelbarrow, to see how wheels 
were placed on such vehicles. He tried one or two similar 
modes of attachment on his box. The result was some- 
what unsatisfactory, because he was not very skilful with 
hammer and nails, and because he could not analyze the 
weakness of his efforts. A wise father discussed the 
matter of attachment with him and suggested one or two 
ways that he might try, in order to see if they would result 
in improvement. The boy followed one of the suggestions 
and securely fastened the wheel. He nailed two handles 
to the side of the box that had formed the body of the 
wheelbarrow, and he was much pleased with the result, 
until he tried to use it for carrying wood and found that 
the handles were too short. After considerable search, he 
found a stick that was right in diameter and long enough 
to make two satisfactory handles. 

He wished to saw this into two pieces of equal length, 
but he did not know how to find the middle point. After 
thirty minutes of concentrated attention and experimenta- 
tion, he decided he could get the middle point. He found 
a string, cut it to the exact length of the stick, folded it 
to get the middle, and used this as a measuring tape to 
find the middle of the stick. In a few moments he had a 
wheelbarrow which meant so much to him that he wished 
to take it—not the new bicycle that had been given to 
him that day—to show to his grandmother, who lived a 
few streets away. That night he asked his father to tell 
him how he would have found out where to cut the stick 
in order to get two equal pieces, and his father showed him 
a little about the use of a yard-stick. 

The boy learned something by the project method. 
He had a purpose which led him to plan and execute for 
the realization of that purpose, and he judged his planning 
and executing, as you and I do ours, by the satisfaction 
found in the results. 

The steps of the project method are purposing, planning, 
executing, and judging. The boy felt a need for a wheel- 
barrow, planned the making of one, and hunted up a wheel, 
boxes and pieces of wood. He went to work with saw, 
hammer and nails. He weighed the value of materials 
and methods, and judged the results of his efforts. In all 
of these steps he was guided by his purpose, the desire for 
a wheelbarrow. Through his work he learned several 
things, and he learned them well because the laws of learning 
were followed in the process. Whether we name our 
method or not, we can and should see that none of these 
steps are slighted. Outside school all of us are deciding 
matters and gaining knowledge by purposing, planning, 
executing and judging; and we cannot expect to prepare 
children for doing it unless we give them experience in 
doing it. 


What is the teacher’s part in a project? 

Some teachers seem to think that good project teaching 
requires them to stay in the background. This is wrong. 
The teacher should be in, not outside of, the group. There 
are times when she should let children meet difficulties 
and make mistakes, but this should not happen because 
she did not know what was going on. It should happen 
only when she sees in it opportunities for better learning 
on the part of the doers. 

I once visited a third grade classroom in which a group 
of children was working on the costumes and stage setting 
for a little play. One boy was trying to make a pair of 
trousers from a piece of green cambric about four yards 
long. The teacher left him entirely to himself; and he 
wrapped an end of the cambric about one leg, sewed it 
securely, and cut off the remaining cloth. The teacher 
watched this waste of energy and material without a word 
of suggestion. At the end of the period someone had to 
cut the shapeless piece of cambric from the boy’s own 
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trousers leg, to which it was sewed. Two possibilities might 
furnish reason for this manner of cutting a trousers pattern. 
The boy might be one of those people who are sure that 
they know just how to do everything, or he might be one 
who seldom showed any initiative. A short talk with the 
teacher proved that neither of these characteristics had 
led her to leave the boy entirely to his own devices. She 
thought that the project method meant working out one’s 
own purposes by one’s own unaided planning and judging. 
She forgot the law of learning about satisfaction, and she 
ignored the fact that she herself would not have attempted 
to learn how to cut out a pair of trousers without seeking 
aid. 

The teacher should help the children state their aims 
clearly and concisely, organize their plans for work, and 
check up their procedures by their aims. She should make 
suggestions that will lead them to more worthwhile under- 
takings. She should use all opportunities offered for in- 
creasing the children’s appreciation of the tool subjects. 
She should watch for and make the most of chances for 
growth in knowledge, power, attitude or skill. She should 
use common sense about the last two suggestions, for 
interest can be killed by dragging in learning. 

Dr. Hosic’s article says, “In the Project Method the 
role of the teacher is a varied one. She is a leader, chair- 
man, taskmaster, authority, judge, advisor, sympathetic 
listener, chief performer, examiner, guide, or friend, as 
occasion may require.” 


Can the course of study be covered? Should there be a 
course of study? 

The course of study can be covered. The most common 
reason why this is not done is lack of organization on the 
teacher’s part. 

This does not mean that covering the course of study is 
to be the teacher’s aim. It does not mean that she should 
not use her intelligence in the interpretation of the course 
of study. It does not mean that she should not consider 
her particular class in her interpretation. It does not mean 
that she should consider subject matter more valuable than 
habits of work. 

There should be a course of study. The fact that such 
a question is asked proves that there should be one. The 
project method emphasizes, not neglects, planning and 
organization. 


Doesn’t this method bring noise, confusion and disorder? 

Children who are working to carry out purposes which 
they have accepted wholeheartedly are happy childr en 
Happy children are not disorderly children. 

If the project is of the construction type, there may be 
noise. It will not disturb the children. 

There need be no confusion if the teacher leads the 
children to organize their plans and procedure before they 
begin work. 


Can the method be used successfully in the ordinary public 
schoolroom? Is it not necessary to have special 
equipment, additional supplies, and small classes? 

The project method has been and is being used success- 
fully in ordinary public schoolrooms. Can’t children pur- 
pose, plan, execute and judge in any schoolroom? 

Better equipment supplies would make parts of the 
work more valuable, but the teacher who can see through 
difficulties can lead children to see through them and to 
find ways and means by which to accomplish their purposes. 


Haven’t good teachers always used the project method? 

I think not. Some teachers have seen a value in purpose 
and have used it to get and hold attention. At the same 
time they have utterly ignored purpose in much of their 
work. This is something for all teachers to consider 
carefully, for many teachers are now using purpose in some 
projects and never thinking of its value in other subjects. 
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Harnessing the Play Instinct to Arithmetic 


John F. Cowan, California 


He “Monitor Game” is a part of the proverbial “ounce 
of prevention.”’ It is used in the Los Angeles and other 
schools, to prevent children forming habits of making 

incorrect combinations of numbers; as, “Nine times seven 
is fifty-four.” A peculiarity of the human mind is that, 
having once committed itself to any such error, it is 
fastened with bulldog grip, and efforts of teacher or parent 
to correct may only drive it deeper into the consciousness, 
by associating it with the humiliation of a rebuke. It is 
like trying to eradicate from the hardened concrete the 
footprints of a dog that blemish it. Every blow of the 
pick only aggravates the blemish. 


made. A“question” card will not fit any other than thé 
correct answer; there are three pegs on “18” and three pegs 
in different positions on +3. Hence it is impossible for 
a child to fit together a wrong combination and register 
an error in arithmetic in his consciousness. When he does 
complete a combination, inevitably it is correct: his 
“monitor” has prevented error. 

As I saw the game in actual use in the room of Miss 
Rabitte, in the Lincoln Grammar School, San Diego, it 
was being played as enthusiastically as the game of ball 
had been in the school-yard a few minutes before. Players 
were called to the table for the “Red and Blue” game. 


























Suppose, for instance, a teacher asks: “Johnny, how 
many is nine times seven?” 

And Johnny counts on his fingers, as most beginners make 
their computations and, in nervous haste, counts incorrectly 
and answers, “Nine times seven is fifty-four.” 

“Oh, no, stupid!” corrects the teacher, sharply. “You 
must learn to multiply correctly. Nine times seven is 
sixty-three.”’ 


Johnny smarts with humiliation before the class; and 
his sense of shame impresses the erroneous combination 
more tenaciously on his consciousness. Warned, he may 
for a few times thereafter remember to say, “Nine times 
seven is sixty-three”; but sooner or later, when he is off 
his guard, his subconscious mind will suggest, “ Nine times 
seven is fifty-four.” He may think he has destroyed that 
error, or his teacher may; but some time there will be a 
moment of confusion, of conflict, when he is called to 
answer that question, and in any period of excitement or 
strain he is liable to revert to his first erroneous computation 
and say, “Nine times seven is fifty-four.” Instances are 
known in which experienced accountants have fallen into 
such errors, retained in the subconscious mind, and have 
worked hours trying to get trial balances. 


The Monitor Game is an invention for standing at the 
very threshold of a child’s mathematical processes, to 
guard it against the possibility of making wrong combina- 
tions of numbers. It is well named, for it is the best moni- 
tor a teacher could use. It consists of a set of cards, each 
in two parts: “question” and “answer.” 


There are fifty fundamental combinations in each set, 
which cover all possible combinations of numbers, from 
three to nine inclusive, in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division. From the “answer” card project 
a certain number of metal pegs, corresponding to a number 
of holes perforated in the “question” card. The pegs are 
placed so that no two answer cards have the same arrange- 
ment of pegs. The “question” cards have more holes than 
there are pegs on their “answer” cards, so that the cards 
may not be put together merely by visualizing the position 
of holes and pegs, but a computation must actually be 


A score sheet had been placed on the blackboard, a red 
square over the list of “Red” players, and a blue square to 
designate the “Blues.” 

The esprit de corps was shown by suppressed cheers when 
the colors were crayoned on the blackboard. The “an- 
swers’’ were laid along one side of the table, and the captain 
of the “Reds” called “to bat,” as shown in the illus- 
tration. A score-keeper was stationed at the blackboard 
and a scribe stood at the table. At the word, ‘‘Go!”’ 
as the captain of the “Reds” completed combinations, he 
handed them to the scribe, who announced each combina- 
tion, “ Nine times six is fifty-four.” And each child at his 
desk wrote that combination on a sheet of paper, so that 
the whole class made the combinations and played the 
game. 

When the fifty combinations were completed, the time- 
keeper announced the score—‘“‘Two minutes, thirty sec- 
onds”’ (one player on the previous day had made them in 
1.45), and sides “changed.” The captain of the “Blues” 
was seated at the table, and so on, until every member of 
both teams had played, which requires a week or more, 
with from ten minutes to twenty minutes a day devoted 
to it. 

An incidental training afforded is the co-ordination of 
fingers with eyes and enhanced watchfulness. ‘‘Teacher” 
reported the alert captain of the “Blues,” “he isn’t fitting 
the holes over the pegs; he just lays the cards on top, any 
old way.” 

Various other games may be played—one for four players, 
another for two, and a game of solitaire. Addition, sub- 
traction, division may| be taught in the same manner as 
multiplication. The games may be used in the home as 
well as in school. 


Miss Rabitte was quite positive in her judgment that the 
use of the games in her room for the past two years had 
made her pupils more rapid and accurate in their number 
work. To demonstrate this, she wrote columns of figures 
on the blackboard and conducted an exercise in “‘lightning”’ 
additions. The speed of those who had used the games 
was double that of those who had not. 
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“And the best part of it,” she added enthusiastically, 
“they enjoy learning numbers. They need not be driven 
to it. The old way was to appeal to a child’s desire to 
please his teacher, or his parents; or to make him ashamed 
of ignorance. But with this game the motive for work is 
pleasing self, and self-interest is the strongest human 
motive.” Teachers in other rooms want to borrow her 
game to interest their pupils. 

As has been said, the school board of Los Angeles has 
adopted this game and furnishes it to any teacher who 
requests it. Other school boards have done the same, and 
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a special exhibit of it was made at the National Education 
Association at Oakland, in 1923. 

Mr. Edward Leroy Moore, the inventor of the game, is 

a teacher of chemistry in the high school of San Diego. 

He worked it out after a great many experiments. He says 


that the principle is as easily adapted to teaching spelling, 
geography, history, algebra and many other subjects, as 
to arithmetic. 

Introduced into the family as one of the games of 
the children, it becomes a kind of “self-starter” up the 
hill of knowledge. 











Fourth Grade Language 


Alice F. Collins 


HE fourth grade pupils were having a copying lesson. 
The material copied consisted of several riddles and 
interest was sustained by allowing the children to 

guess the answers. 

After two short ones had been copied, some one had the 
idea of making our own riddles. So the class composed 
one. We decided that for our next lesson each person 
should be ready to write an original one. 

We wrote them in class the next morning. The following, 
with a few corrections made by the class, are the results: 

I have a pretty coat of feathers. I like the water. What 
am I? A duck. 

Loyp DALLAM 
I come in June. Children 


I am red or pink or white. 
like to pick me. 


What am I? A rose. 
ESTHER PRENTISS 


I have a 
I go back to the south when 
A robin. 

CHARLES CHAMBERS 


I come in the spring. I fly from tree to tree. 
red breast and black wings. 
it is cold. Who am I? 


I am long and yellow. The children take my skin off 
and eat me. What am I? A banana. 
RosE NATALE 


Iam round and yellow. Icomeinautumn. I have eyes, 
nose and mouth. What am I? A Jack-o’-lantern. 
Dorotuy HATHAWAY 


I come in spring. I am very pretty. My breast is red- 
I fly from tree to tree. Can you guess whol am? A robin 
redbreast. 
HELEN McCune 


I am a jolly old fellow. The children like me. I have 
a yellow heart. What am I? A pumpkin. 


WILLIAM GIERSCH 


I am black and I come in the spring. I stay till the 
autumn. I can fly. What am I? A blackbird. 
CHARLES ZIMMERMAN 


I live in a chimney. My coat is black. I have a long 
beak. I sing in the chimney. Sometimes when I sing it 
rains. What am I? A swallow. 


ELLEN ZIMMERMAN 


I come in the spring and go in the fall. 
blue and my breast is red. 
beak. What am I? 


My feathers are 
I can pull a worm up with my 
A bluebird. 


ROBERT COLE 


Some- 
I crawl around. What 


I come in the summer. Iam all different colors. 
times I am yellow and black. 
am I? 

MuRIEL STEWART 


I come in the spring. Iam green. I cover the ground. 
The children like to roll in me. Whatam I? The grass. 
MouRIEL STEWART 


I am big, a jolly fellow, 
Like a pumpkin yellow. 
At Hallowe’en I scare the children. What am I? 


A Jack- 
o’-lantern. 


My coat is black, my eyes are green, 
I always come on Hallowe’en. 
A black cat. 
HARRIET SMITH 


Several of the children made up many more at home and 
brought them to me for my inspection. 

A morning or so later each child read his riddle aloud 
in opening exercises and other members of the school 
guessed the answers. 
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“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 


LL children are familiar with the poem of “ Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod.” As the poem is being used for a 
project lesson, the sand-table can be made step by 

step. 
If it is used in the first grade and children cannot read, 
they may learn the poem and have language lessons from it. 


The Project for Second Grade 


In the second grade children read the poem for a reading 
lesson. 

The art lessons are then given. The “fishermen three” 
are dressed in sailor suits, giving a splendid lesson in costume 
designing. A wooden shoe may be procured from a shoe 
shop, or may be made from cardboard. 

As illustrated in the picture, the shoe was covered with 
paste, then dipped ‘in artificial snow. The lake was made 
by putting blue coated paper under glass. Several water 
lilies were also put under the glass. Grass, made from 
dyed sawdust, forms the edge of the water, with branches 
from the trees placed at one side. Lilies are pasted on the 
glass and artificial snow sprinkled on, which gives the scene 
the “mystic light” and “sea of dew” effect. 

Several storks are colored and stand up in the “water.” 

The fishermen are placed in the shoe, and fishing poles are 
made from small sticks. The “nets of gold and silver” are 
made from heavy cord and tied in squares, then painted 
with gold and silver paint. 

The poster back of the table was made from black paper, 
with gold moon, and face painted in black. Gold stars were 
used. , 

These art lessons are thoroughly enjoyed by the children. 


Number Drill 
Measure glass for sand-table. 
Count stars. 


Make original problems about the number of fish the 
fishermen caught, etc. 


Language 


Memorize the poem. 
Discussion of poem. 
Dramatize poem. 


Science Lesson 


Study of stars, moon, Milky Way, water and uses, boats 
and uses, fish and uses, nets and uses, winds, etc. 


History Lesson 


Study of fishermen. 

Fishing for industry. 

Study of industrial life. 
Fishermen—How they live. 
Fishing—How caught, etc. 


Where. 





So Light, So White 


A summer cloud so light, so white, 

Is calling: ‘Come, sail all the night. 
Up, up, and up we'll float and float— 
The moon shall be our perfect boat.” 


Away we sail, and rise and rise, 
Until we reach the fairest skies. 
The morning dawns; I wake—instead 
Of my white cloud, it’s my white bed. 


—Harold W. Gammans 
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Fairy Bread 
Nora Archibald Smith 


(A story-teller for the children of the factories, mines and mills is 
provided by the German government.—New York Times) 
The little folk in Germany 
May very hungry be; 
But they have store of fairy bread 
And not a crumb have we. 


The children of the factory, 
The children of the mill, 

A special story-teller have, 
And hear her when they will. 


For fear they grow too sad and dull, 
The while they ply their task, 
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The story-teller fills their minds 
With all the tales they ask. 


Perhaps she tells of Puss-in-Boots, 
Perhaps of Cinder-lad, 

Or else of Giants, Dwarfs and Elves, 
Their doings, gay or sad. 


Whate’er it be, ’tis fairy bread, 
That gladdens all who eat; 

I’d rather have a tiny slice 
Than all my meals complete! 


They’ll never starve in Germany— 
The children never will— 

The while they’re given fairy bread 
And they may eat their fill. 


A “Bunny” Poster 


Dorothy Morgan 
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Literary Appreciation VIII 


Annie L. MacKinnon 
Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers College, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 


(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School—Primary Grades 


April 


A glint of golden sunshine, 
A swirl of silver rain, 

A brooklet, whirling, purling, 
Then dancing on again. 

And fur-clad Pussy Willow 
Puts on her coat of gray, 

And song-birds trill of spring-time, 
To chase the snow away. 


A purple mist of violets, 
A dash of shadows green, 
And alder-buds are peeping 
From coats of silver sheen. 
Through swaying boughs of tufted larch © 
There rings a song of cheer, 
And White-throat swells his full cravat 
And whistles, “Sweet, I’m here!”—A. L. M. 


Theme for the Month—The Awakening 


Ambition is the keynote for this month. 

Mother Nature’s citizens awake to bring beauty into the 
world and to serve mankind. Time, effort and sacrifice are 
as nothing to them. Their one ambition is to do their part 
in the best possible way. So we, as citizens of the world, 
must learn from Nature to play our part successfully. 


A_ Bodies must be 
1 Straight and strong. 
2 Supple and flexible instruments to carry out the 
dictates of the mind and soul. 
B Minds must be trained 
1 To think right. 
2 To choose wisely. 
3 To act understandingly. 
(The ambitious mind perseveres, is thorough in its 
research, is punctual in all things, disciplines itself 
away from self-conceit and is humble in the presence 
of older and wiser minds.) 
C Souls must be 


1 Faithful. 
2 Honest. 
3 Just. 


4 Fair-minded. 


Thus the Law of Self-reliance develops initiative which 
tends to produce successful citizens. 


The Day’s Order 


For the 1A’s 


April 1—The story of the “Six Little Pigs” should be told by the 
teacher. This story is an arrangement of the “Four Little 
Pigs,” found in “Tell It Again Stories,” by Dillingham and 
Emerson, where it is quoted “Source unknown.” There is a 
later version in a pamphlet put out by the New York Scheol 
Kindergarten Committee, where it is quoted as having been 
taken from the Atlantic Educational Journal. The above- 
mentioned versions seem to be especially suited, because of 
their brevity, to thekindergartenchildren. But first grade chil- 
dren can take more, so the story has been elaborated into its 
present form, bringing in the element of cause and effect, and 
so enlarging, through application, the apperceptive mass of 
the child. 

As this is a story for the purpose of return from the pupils, 
the telling should be followed by questions. Bearing in mind 
that questions must always follow the logical form of the story 
we would ask, “With whom did the six little pigs live?” ‘Where 
did they live?” In reply to this second question, hope to get 
in return the adjectives, “nice, clean, white-washed” pig-pen. 
You may not succeed, for white-washed may be unfamiliar. 
When you discover this, try, through discussion or through a 


brief description of a fence, a cellar or a building that has been 
whitewashed, to bring to the child’s mind a memory of a some- 
what similar happening at home. Proceed with questions of 
the following nature. ‘What happened to the first little pig 
that made him want to ask a question of his mother?” Select 
some child and request, “Will you play that Mary is the 
mother pig, and will you run to her as the first little pig did, and 
ask the question. You must make us see that the dust hurts 
your eye.” When the child, or, better yet, three or four 
children have done this, ask Mary to reply as the mother pig did. 

Follow this with the cause, effect, question and answer of 
each little pig. At the end of the story try to bring out the 
correct form and structure of the sentence. For instance, it 
will be natural for the children to say, “They saw her coming 
with their eyes.” Asa matter of fact, she was not coming with 
their eyes. She was coming with a pail of pig-wash. In order 
to get the correct form, you may have to go back to the question 
asked by each pig. ‘‘What are my eyes for?” and the answer 
“To see the girl when she brings the pig-wash and pours it into 
.the trough.” Then write on the board, “‘Eyes—to see. Ears— 
to hear.” Feet—to run, etc. When this is established, add 
the words, “With their” at the beginning of each sentence: 
“With their eyes they saw her.” ‘These questions have another 
value. By asking, “What are my eyes for?” ‘What is my 
nose for?” the child learns, through play, that “is” goes with 
one object, and “‘are” goes with two or more. A little mechani- 
cal drill like this has to be resorted to, at times, that the child 
may think in terms of logical sequences; cause, effect and 
structure of sentences. 

You will doubtless find the. word “pig-wash” to be Greek to 
most of the children, but some bright child discovers the word 
“eat” in the sentence, and putting two and two together, he 
perceives that pig-wash is something to eat. Another child 
has had experience during a visit and remembers that pigs eat 
“swill,” and we at once decide that pig-wash sounds better than 
swill. 

It will probably take two half-hour periods to develop the 
above, with attendant individual dramatization, which dramati- 
zation, by the way, should include every child in the group. 
So Tuesday and Wednesday are accounted for. 

April 3—You can now use some silent reading very effectively. 
Put your questions on the board, taking care that they are 
duplicates of the oral ones you have been asking. ‘How many 
little pigs?” Later you can write the question this way: 
“How many little pigs in this story? With whom did they 
live?” ‘“‘Where do they live?” For this last question you 
will doubtless receive the answer, “Pig-pen.” Then write, 
‘“‘What kind of a pig-pen?” It is to be hoped that the reply 
will be, ‘“‘Anice, clean, white-washed pig-pen.” One of the nice 
things about this part of the story is that, if they ever do indulge 
in pig-pens, they will know that they should be nice, clean and 
white-washed. Write these three adjectives on the board and 
let different children find them there and point them out, saying 
every little while, ‘Make a picture of that word so you will 
know it next time.” It might be well to write these words at 
different places on the blackboard, thus having the same word 
appear four or five times. Ask a child to find thesame words 
in as many places on the board as he can. 

April 4—By this time some child may be able to tell the story 
connectedly enough to have it understood. If so, that child 
may select his children for the parts and the first dramatization 
can be staged that morning. In ending the story the manager 
must insist upon the first little pig saying: ‘With my eyes, I 
can see her!” Second little pig: “With my ears, I can hear 
her feet scrunch, scrunch, scrunch on the gravel walk.” Third 
little pig: ‘‘With my feet I can run to meet her.” Fourth little 
pig: “‘With my nose I can smell the nice pig-wash.” Fifth 
little pig: ‘“‘With my mouth I can eat it all up.” One group of 
children decided that the mother pig should say: “And their 
six little tails hang in six little curls and wiggle because they are 
happy.” 

April 7—Allow those children who can do so, to tell the entire story, 
giving each one visible credit in the shape of a large gold star 
on the story record chart in the room. 

April 8—Preface the final dramatization with four questions on the 
board: “Did you like the mother pig?” “Why?” “Was the 
girl kind?” ‘‘Why?” By this time you should have three 
or four casts to choose from. Let one of these dramatize the 
story. By following this method you leave with the child, 
through your questions on the board, a lesson of kindness and 
care, which he has unconsciously assimilated through play. 

This one story has brought out ambition to know. Through 
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sense impressions of pain, curiosity has been aroused. The 
mother pig is faithful and her older and wiser mind instructs, 
and very eagerly and humbly the little pigs learn. So through 
impersonation of the little pigs, the pupils have been thinking 
wisely and understandingly. They have gained confidence 
through new knowledge and no story gives greater joy through 
its dramatization than this one. 

April 9—Present the old English rhyme of the “Weather.” Make 
a game of this, allowing the first child who is able to give it, to 
choose some other one to say it, and soon. By the end of the 
period most of them will have given it. 

April 10—Silent reading: “‘The Gingerbread Boy,” in Winston 
Primer. 

April 11—Picture Study. After telling the story of Easter, present 
the following sequence of pictures: Easter Dawn—Thomson— 
3262—Perry; He Is Risen—Plockhorst—815—Perry; Easter 
Morning—Plockhorst—809—Perry ; Emmaus—H of mann—804— 
Brown; Christ and Disciples at Emmaus—M uller—873—Brown; 
Easter Lilies—3601—Perry. 

Story for emphasis: “Why the Rabbit Brings the Eggs,” by 
Mills. 

April 2i1—Story for return: “The Little Pink Rose,” found in 
“Stories to Tell to Children,” by Bryant. This story is in 
keeping with the theme of the month. The awakening of am- 
bition, through Mother Nature’s faithful citizens, the Rain and 
the Sun, through whose efforts the little pink rose bloomed 
straight and strong. Time, effort and sacrifice were gladly 
given by the Rain and the Sun, in order that they might arouse 
the sleeping ambition of this little pink rose. The story is 
of great value because of its structure—its literary style. 
That this style may be retained, let the manager of the drama- 
tization tell the bulk of the story, allowing the Sun, Rain and 
the Rose to speak each in its appointed place only. 

April 22—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the above 
story. 

April 23—Dramatize “The Little Pink Rose.” 

April 24—Present the poem, “The Maple Leaves.” 

April 25—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the above 
poem. Dramatize the poem. 

April 28—Silent reading: ‘“ Lambikin,” in Winston Primer. 

April 29—Silent reading: ‘‘Squeaky’s Tail,” in Winston Primer. 

April 30—Story for emphasis: “The Flower that Would Not Climb,’ 
in ‘“Out-Door Story Book,” by Bailey. Dramatize “The Little 
Pink Rose.” 


’ 


For the 2B’s 


April 1-2—Present the poem, “Rain in the Night,” in Searson and 
Martin Additional Primer. Story for emphasis: The “‘Three 
Raindrops,” in Primary EpucatTion, April, 1922. Use also 
“The Rainbow,” a picture by Millet—524—Perry. 

Apr 3—Silent reading: “April Fool’s Day,” ‘“Bunny_ Rabbit’s 
Diary,” by Blaisdell. 

April 4—Silent reading: “The Rain,” ‘Work-a-day Doings on a 
Farm,” by Serl. 

April 7-8—Story for return: “Happy Easter,” in “Stories to Tell 
to the Littlest Ones,” by Bryant. 

April 9—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above 
story. 

April 10—Dramatize, “Happy Easter.” 

April 11—See plan for 1A’s. 

April 21-22—Present the poem, “The Tree’s Friends.” This poem 
dramatizes well. 

April 23—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the poem. 

April 24—Silent reading: ““A Summer Shower,” “Bunny Rabbit’s 
Diary.” 

April 25-28-29-30—Story for return: “How Cocky-Lorie Made the 
Sun Rise.” 


For the 2A’s 


April 1—Present the poem, 
Easter Bonnet.” 

April 2—Story for emphasis: ‘‘How an Elf Awakened the Sleepers.” 
Work on poem. 

April 3—Silent reading: See plan for 2B’s. ; 
April 4—Silent reading: “Why the Robin says, ‘Cheer,Up,’” 
“That’s Why Stories,” by Bryce. Ee. 
April 7-8—Story for return: “The Easter Rabbit,” Searson? and 
Martin, II. 

April 9—Silent reading: “Rainbow Fairies,” “That’s Why” Stories, 
by Bryce. ° 

April 10—Story for emphasis: Happy Easter,” “Stories to Tell to 
Littlest Ones,” by Bryant. Dramatize the “Easter Rabbit.” 

April 11—Picture study: See plan for 1A’s. Story for emphasis: 
The Handful of Clay,’’ in the “Blue Flower,” by Van Dyke. 

April 21-22—Story foremphasis: “The King of the Forest,” found 
in “Story-Telling Time,” by Danielson. Present the poem, 
“The Tree,” Bjornson. (Found in Elson Reader IV.) 

April 23 Silent reading: Board work in connection with the above 


“The Telltales,” or,“‘The_'World’s 


poem. 
April 24—Oral reading: “The Oak Tree and the Linden,” Barnes 
Reader, III. 


the little pigs. 
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April 25-28—Story for return: Billy Bobtail,” found in “Kinder- 
garten Story Book,” by Hoxie. 

April 29—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above 
story. 


For the 3B’s 


April 1—Present poem, “Rainbow Fairies.” Stories for emphasis: 
“The Adventurous Cloud,” by Replogle; “Rainbow Fairies,” 
found in “Daily Lesson Plans,” Griffin (Educational Publishing 
Company); “The Raindrop,” Barnes Reader, III. 

April 2—Story for emphasis: ‘‘ Muinwa the Rain Fairy,” found in 
“Story Telling Time,” by Danielson. 

April 3—Silent reading: “April Fool Imp,” Bolenius Reader, III. 

April 4—Silent reading: “The Easter Bunny,” in “Tiny Hare and 
His Friends,” by Sykes. 

April 7—Story for return: “How Primrose Went to the Party,” in 
“Tell Me Another Story,” by Bailey. 

April 8—Oral reading: “East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” 
in a book by the same name,” by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 
Dramatize ‘How Primrose Went to the Party.” 

April 9-10—Dramatize “How Primrose Went to the Party.” 

Apnil 11—Picture study: See plan for 2A’s, April 24. 

April 21—See plan for 2A’s. 

April 22—Poem for emphasis: ‘‘What Do We Plant.” 
poem, “The Tree,” by Bjornson, in Elson Reader, IV. 

April 23—Oral reading: See plan for 2A’s April 24. 

April 24—Silent reading: See plan for 2A’s, April 4. 

April — 30—Story for return: “The Way to the Castle,” by 

Mills. 


Present 


For the 3A’s 


April 1—Present poem: “The Rain Harp,” by F. D. Sherman, 
found in ‘Easy Road Reader,” No. III. Story for emphasis: © 
“Muinwa, the Rain Fairy,” in “Story Telling Time,” by 
Danielson. 

April 2—Poem for emphasis: “It isn’t Raining Rain.” 
the poem, “The Rain Drop.” 

April 3—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s. 

April 4—Silent reading: “Why Grandfather Frog Has No Tail,’’ 
in “Old Mother West Wind,” by Burgess. 

April 7-8—Story for return: ‘‘The Way to the Castle,” by Mills. 

April 9—Story for emphasis: “Princess Who Brought the Spring,” 
by Noonan. Dramatize “The Way to the Castle.” 

April 10—Oral reading: ‘‘ Perseverance Wins,” found in third book 
of “Stories for the Story Teller,” by Coe. 

April 11—Picture study: See plan for 2A’s. 

April 21—Present the poem, “What Do We Plant?” 

April 22—Poem for emphasis: ‘The Tree,” by Joyce Kilmer, found 
in “ Junior High School Literature,” Book I, by Elson and Keck. 
Work on “What Do We Plant?” It dramatizes fairly well. 

April 23—Oral reading: See plan for 2B’s. 

April 24—Silent reading: “Mr. Eagle and Mrs. Owl,” in “Merry 
Animal Tales.” 

April 25-28-29—Story for return: ‘‘The Legend of the Poplar.” 
Use a Story Teller in this dramatization, having him tell the 
story in the literary English in which it is written. The children 
who take the different parts should present them mainly in 
pantomime, giving the speaking lines as they occur in the story. 

April 30—Silent reading: “Old Mrs. Owl’s Children,” in Merry 
Animal Tales.” 


The Six Little Pigs 


A. L. M. 
(Adapted) 
Once six little pigs lived with their mother in a nice, 


Work on 


clean, white-washed pig-pen, down beside the barn. 


One morning a speck of dust flew into the eye of one of 
Right away he ran to his mother, crying, 


“Wee, wee, dear old mother pig, what are my little eyes 
for?” 

“Wuf! wuf! you funny little pig! Don’t you know what 
your eyes are for? They are to see the girl when she comes 
from the house with the nice pig-wash.” 

A fly lit on the ear of the second little pig and bit him. 


“Wee, wee, dear old mother pig!” he squealed. “What 
are my little ears for?” 
“Wuf! wuf! you foolish little pig! Don’t you know what 


yourearsarefor? They are to hear the girl’s feet go scrunch 
scrunch, on the gravel-walk when she comes from the house 
with the nice pig-wash.” 

The third little pig hurt his wee little foot on a stone, 
and running to his mother, he cried, “ Wee, wee, dear old 
mother pig! What are my little feet for?” 
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Why the Rabbits Bring 
the Eggs 


Julia A. Mills 


(Book rights reserved) 


LD Mother Earth had never looked 
so bright and beautiful as on that 
first Easter morning. Almost over- 

night the purple and pink crocuses had 
reached out toward the golden sunshine, 
and the grass that had lain brown and bare 
all winter had turned to a velvety green 
that covered the hillside. 

Everything from the Little White Rabbit 
to the birds fluttering among the new green 
leaves felt the stir of new life and happi- 
ness. The birds sang at the top of their 
voices, and the Little White Rabbit was 
so happy, as he looked around at the fresh 
green grass and bright flowers, that, had 
you been looking close, you would have 
seen his little heart beating beneath his 








“‘And their six little tails hung in six little curls, and wiggled because they were happy.” 
(Reproduced from a drawing by Lois Hays of the Class of 1923-24) 


“Wuf! wuf! you silly little pig! They are for you to 
run around on, so you can run to meet the girl when she 
comes from the house with the nice pig-wash.” 

The fourth little pig scratched his nose on a nail, and 
scampering to his mother, he whimpered, “Wee, wee, dear 
old mother pig! What is my little nose for?” 

“Wuf! wuf! you poor little piggie! Your nose is to 
smell the nice pig-wash when the girl pours it into the 
trough.” 

The fifth little pig ate a prickly thistle by mistake, and 
he asked between squeals, ‘“ Wee, wee, dear old mother pig! 
What is my little mouth for?” 

“Wuf! wuf! you crazy little pig! Not to eat thistles 
with, but to eat the nice pig-wash when the girl pours it 
into the trough.” 

The sixth little pig had his tail pinched in the farm-yard 
gate, and in great pain he asked his mother, “ Wee, wee, 
dear old mother pig! What is my little tail for?” 

“Wuf! wuf! you dear little pig! Your tail is to hang 
in a nice little curl and to wiggle when you are happy.” 

Just then the door opened, and the girl stepped out on 
the porch. With their eyes those six little piggies saw her 
coming; with their ears they heard her feet go scrunch, 
scrunch on the gravel walk; with their feet they ran to 
meet her; with their little noses they smelled the nice 
pig-wash when she poured it into the trough; and with 
their little mouths they ate it all up; and their six little 
tails hung in six little curls and wiggled because they were 
so happy. 





Old English Rhyme 


When the weather is wet 
We must not fret; 

When the weather is dry 
We must not cry; 

When the weather is warm 
We must not storm; 

When the weather is cold 
We must not scold; 

But be thankful together 
Whatever the weather. 


soft, white coat. 

“Oh!” cried the Little White Rabbit, 
“what a glorious day this is! Everyone 
seems to be giving something to make it 
lovely. The flowers give their beautiful 
colors; the birds give their joyous songs and the sun the 
golden sunshine. I want to give something to the chil- 
dren—something bright and beautiful that they may know 
that it is Easter Day.” 

Just then a twig fell and hit the Little White Rabbit 
on the tip of his fluffy cotton tail. Looking up, he saw 
Robin Redbreast looking down at him, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye. Robin Redbreast began to sing a little song. 
It sounded like ‘‘Twee, twee, twee,” but what the Little 
White Rabbit heard was this: 


“‘On Easter Day, on Easter Day, 
The way to be joyous and happy and gay, 
Is to give a gift—a gift—I say.” 


“That is just what I have been thinking,” answered the 
Little White Rabbit. “I want to give a present to the 
children. Haven’t they fed me nice, juicy carrots all 
winter? But what have I to give?” 

Robin Redbreast thought a minute and then he said: 
“What could be nicer than eggs?” 

“But I haven’t any eggs!” replied the Rabbit. 

Again Robin Redbreast thought a minute, turning his 
head from side to side. Presently his little black eyes 
twinkled. 

“T have a plan,” he said. “Because it is Easter Day, 
and because we all love the children, each little bird will 
give you one egg from its nest. When you have gathered 


them, I will show you how to make a nest to carry to the 
children.” 


So the Little White Rabbit hopped away 
To gather the eggs for Easter Day. 


He took his big white sack with him and each little bird 
gladly gave of their eggs for the children. And what a 
lot there were—all sizes and colors—brown and green, 
speckled and blue—but some were white. 

When they were all gathered, Robin Redbreast showed 
him how to make nests from the bright, green grass. And 
then while the Little White Rabbit filled the nests, Robin 
Redbreast sat close by and watched. All went well until 
they came to the white eggs, then Robin Redbreast called: 


“White eggs, white eggs, I say! 
Do they not know it is Easter Day 
When eggs, like flowers, should be bright and gay?” 
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“O dear!” said the Little White Rabbit. 
we going to do about it?” 

Before Robin Redbreast could speak there came floating 
through the air a chorus of silvery voices, singing: 


“What are 


“Take our colors to make them gay, 
Purple and yellow for Easter Day.” 


And the Little White Rabbit looked around just in time 
to see the dearest little fairies in the world stepping out 
from the yellow daffodils and purple crocuses. Some were 
dressed in purple and some in yellow, and each carried a 
little basket filled with petals from the flowers. Almost 
before he knew what was happening, the fairies had sprinkled 
the eggs with the bright petals and had touched them with 
their golden wands and behold! the dull, white eggs were 
purple and yellow. 

O, but the nests were beautiful when they were finished! 

Then the Little White Rabbit called all his brothers, and 
while the birds sang an Easter carol, 


The Little White Rabbits hopped away 
Each with a nest for Easter Day. 


The children loved them so much that they have called 
them Easter eggs, and ever since that day little white rabbits 
have been bringing Easter eggs to the children on Easter 
morning. 





Maple Leaves 


“Green leaves, what are you doing, 
Up in the tree so high?” 

“We're shaking hands with the breezes 
As they go wandering by.” 


“What! Green leaves, have you fingers?” 
Then the maple leaves laughed in glee. 
“Yes, just as many as you have, 
Count them and you will see.” 





The Tree’s Friends 


“© the tree loves me!”’ sang the tiny flower, 
“For he shades me all the day 
From the sun’s fierce heat or the pelting rain, 
And content at his feet I stay.” 


“‘O the tree loves me!” sang the happy bird, 
“My nest on his mighty arm 


“Like tall, red Cock?” asked Cocky-Lorie. 

“Ves,” said Mamma Hen. 

“T want to work now,” said Cocky-Lorie. 

“Do you want to scratch in the dirt for your food?” 
asked Mamma Hen. 


“No,” said Cocky-Lorie. “I like you to do that. I 


like to play and run fast when you call me to my tea.” 


“Do you want to watch for Car in the yard, and for 
Hawk high, high in the sky, and call so loud that all the 
wee chicks may hear, and run and hide?” 

“Q-oh, dear, no!” cried Cocky-Lorie. “I like you to 
do that. I want to run when you call, and hide in our safe 
house. I do not wish to see HAwK.” 

“Do you want to sleep with your ears wide open all the 
dark, Dark, Dark, and if Fox comes creeping, creeping, 
call so loud and high that he will run?” 

“Oh, no, No, No!” cried Cocky-Lorie. “I do not like 
the dark, Dark, DARK. I want to sleep with my ears tight 
shut under your warm wing.” 

“Well,” said Mamma Hen, “that is the work I have to 
do. What do you want to do, Cocky-Lorie?” 

“T want to crow,” said Cocky-Lorie, very low and soft. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Mamma Hen; and how she did 
laugh, and how she did cackle, till all the hens and baby 
chickens came running to hear! 

“What? What? What?” they cried. There was such 
a noise! 

“T want to crow like tall, red Cock, and wake the Farmer,” 
said Cocky-Lorie again. 

“Cackle! Cackle! Cackle!” laughed the hens; and 
“Peep! peep! peep!” laughed all the wee baby chickens, 
and then tall red Cock flew down from the fence and came 
near. 

“You make such a noise I can’t hear myself crow,” he 
said, very low and deep, and he did not look kind. 

“Cocky-Lorie wants to work. He wants to crow like 
you and wake the farmer,” said Mamma Hen. 

“So you want to work?” he asked. 

“Yes. I want to crow and wake the sun,” said Cocky- 
Lorie. 

“You are far too young,” said tall, red Cock, and his 
comb grew red, and he did not look kind. 

“T want to try,” said Cocky-Lorie, and he fluffed out all 
his yellow feathers. 

“You are rude,” said Mamma Hen. “You may go 
straight under my wing and stay until I call you.” 

Cocky-Lorie was not glad, but he sat still and tried and 
tried to crow. “Peep! peep!” he said. “Peep! peep!” 
over and over, until he was asleep in the dark, Dark, DARK. 


Cocky-Lorie grew bigger and bigger and bigger. One day 





Is fastened tight, and my babies rock 
In their cradle safe from harm.” 


“O the tree loves me!” sang the little 
child, 
“For he gives me blossoms sweet, 
Then the sun shines warm on his laden 
boughs 
Till the ripe fruit drops at my feet.” 
—Jessie Gaynor 





How Cocky-Lorie Made 
the Sun Rise 


OCKY-LORIE was a dear, wee, yellow 
babychicken. “I want to work, Mamma 
Hen,” said he one day. “Work!” said 
Mamma Hen. “Why, you are far too wee! 
You must come quickly when I call, and eat 




















the good food I find, and grow large and 
strong.” 





“T want to crow like the tall red cock and wake the farmer” 
(Reproduced from a drawing by Lois Hays of the Class of 1923-4) 
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he woke and heard tall, red Cock crow in the cold, dark 
dawn, but rain came and the sun did not shine. Cocky- 
Lorie tried all day to learn to crow, but “Peep! peep!” 
was all he could say. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, rain fell. 
How wet the yard was, and how sad the hens were! 

“Oh, dear, dear!” said Mamma Hen to Cocky-Lorie. 
“TI wonder if you will ever be dry again. Your feathers 
are dripping and your underdown is all wet. How I wish 
the sun would come!” 

Cocky-Lorie ran right up to the tall, red Cock. 

“We are all cold and wet. We do not like the rain. 
Why don’t you crow and wake the sun now?” asked he. 

Tall, red Cock was very cross. He looked at Cocky- 
Lorie with sharp eyes and pecked him with his hard beak. 

Mamma Hen said, very low and deep, “You may come 
at once to bed.” 

Cocky-Lorie cried, very loud and high, “I’ll wake the 
sun!” 

Then all the hens thought Cocky-Lorie was not good, 
and Mamma Hen pecked him with her hard beak and said, 
“What must I do with such a child? You are not good. 
You may come to bed without your tea.” 

Cocky-Lorie slept all the dark, Dark, Dark. But— 
what do you think?—next day at dawn he crept out from 
under Mamma Hen’s warm wing, when she was fast 
asleep. How cold and wet it was—how dark—how still! 
Net a sound could be heard. 

Then Cocky-Lorie ran and climbed on a big stone and, 
jump! he went to a box that stood near. Then he tried 
and tried, till he was on a low branch of the pear tree. 
Again he tried, and tried, and tried, till he was able to fly 
to a higher branch, and a higher, and at last he stood on 
the roof of the chicken house where tall, red Cock and the 
hens were fast asleep. The sky in the east was pink. 


“Pee-ee-eep! pee-eep! pee-ee-eep! pee-eep!” said 
Cocky-Lorie, very low and soft. 

“Pee-ee-eep! pee-eep! pee-ee-eep! pee-eep!” said 
Cocky-Lorie, very loud and high. 

Then he cried, “Oh, dear! I want to crow! I want to 


wake the sun!” 

He tried once more, and “ Ur-ah-ar-ah-o0-00-00!”’ called 
Cocky-Lorie, and up jumped the round, red sun. 

Out ran all the hens and all the baby chickens and tall, 
red Cock, out into the yard, into the warm rays of the sun. 

“Cocky-Lorie woke the sun!” they all cried, and ran to 
scratch for food. 

How glad Cocky-Lorie was! 
was! 

“Come, Cocky-Lorie, here is some fine corn for your 
breakfast,”’ she cried. 

“No,” said Cocky-Lorie, “I will find a bug or a worm 
for myself,” and away he ran. 

All day he learned to see HAwk high, high in the sky, 
and how to cry when she came too near, so that the baby 
chickens would run and hide in the safe home. 

When the Dark came, Mamma Hen said, ‘Come under 
my warm wing, Cocky-Lorie. “It is time for sleep. Soon 
the dark, Dark,. Dark will be here.” 

“No,” said Cocky-Lorie. “I want to sleep on a perch 
with my claws shut tight, so I cannot fall, and my ears 
wide open, so I can hear the Fox, if he comes creeping, 
creeping, and I want to wake up every day in the cold, 
dark dawnand crow, so that the warm sun will wake and come. 

And Cocky-Lorie did that very thing. 

— Anne S. Schiitze 


(Printed through the kind permission of the Congregational Publish- 
ng Society, in whose magazine, The Mayflower, it was first printed.) 


The Telltales 


Pussy willow had a secret that the snowdrops whispered her, 
And she purred it to the south wind while it stroked her 
velvet fur; 


How proud Mamma Hen 
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And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy honey 
bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet maple 
trees; 

These dropped it to the wood brooks, brimming full of 
melted snow, 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as they chatted to 
and fro. 

Little Robin couldn’t keep it, so he sang it loud and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows, “Wake up! cheer up! 
spring is here!”—Youth’s Companion 





The World’s Easter Bonnet 


The lovely world has a new Easter bonnet, 

With daffodils, tulips and crocuses on it; 

The streams are blue ribbons to twine it around, 

And its straw is the beautiful grassy ground. 

The trees are its plumes, so feathery and tall, 

And the clouds make a veil to spread over it all. 
—Mary Warren 


(Found in a pamphlet of original verses by the third and fourth 
grades of the Chicago University.) 





How an Elf Awakened the 


Sleepers 
A. L. M. 


Up from the South Land drifted little Whisper of Spring. 
He was a happy little elf, for only that morning, the Spring 
Mother had said, “Hasten away to the cold North Land, 
Little Whisper of Spring, for it is time to arouse the sleeping 
things, that they may be awake and ready when I come.” 

So Whisper of Spring had started on his mission, but 
when he reached the North Land he found only ice and 
snow there. He fluttered across the cold marsh waters. 
“Where are last year’s cat-tails?”” he whispered, for the 
wind had blown them away. He swung on the reeds at 
the edge of the river, but the wind in the reeds was still 
singing her lullaby, “Hush! Hush!” 

“Surely the Larch had hung out her silver tassels,”’ 
breathed the elf. But the Larch still held her tassels 
folded tightly within their winter buds. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Whisper of Spring. 
enough to awaken the sleeping things. 
do the Spring Mother’s bidding.” 

At last he flew to the Willow tree, but her gray pussies 
were buttoned up snugly in their little brown leather coats. 
So he curled up close to the Pussy Willow buds and went 
to sleep, and his last thought was, “Maybe the Sun will 
help me to awaken the sleeping things in the morning.” 

The next morning Whisper of Spring was awakened by 
a movement inside the leather coat of the Pussy Willow 
Bud next which he was sleeping. He opened one eye and 
saw the Sun.. He opened the other eye and there was a 
crack in the brown leather coat of the Willow Bud and a 
bit of gray fur was sticking out. Whisper of Spring began 
to stroke the fur gently and as he did this, he cooed a little 
wake-up song softly under his breath. 

Suddenly he heard a tiny noise, “Purr, pur-r-r.”” He 
thought the Pussies were awake, but I guess it was only 
the Wind. Then all at once the brown leather coats fell 
off—the catkins opened their eyes, began to stretch and 
“Purr—purr—meeou!” they sang. Whisper of Spring 
was so surprised that he fell off into the air. “They are 


“T’m not big 
I’m too tiny to 


alive!” he gasped. He caught himself quickly and floated 
on his little gray wings to the Larch, and lo! the Larch had 
opened her buds and had unfolded her silver tassels. 
Then Whisper of Spring realized what it meant, that he 
“T’ve awakened the sleeping 
I’ve awakened the sleeping things!” he sang, as 


had fulfilled his mission. 
things. 
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he flew to meet the Spring Mother, for he heard the Blue- 
bird, Herald of Spring, calling, “Spring is here! Spring is 
here!” 





Rainbow Fairies 


Two little clouds one summer day, 
Went flying through the sky, 

They went so fast they bumped their heads, 
And both began to cry. 

Old Father Sun looked out and said, 

“QO, never mind, my dears, 

I’ll send my little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears.” 


One fairy came in violet, 
And one in indigo; 
In blue, green, yellow, orange, red, 
They made a pretty row. 
They wiped the cloud tears all away, 
And then, from out the sky 
Upon a line the sunbeams made 
They hung their gowns to dry.—L. M. Hadley 





The Adventurous Cloud 


Helen Sager Replogle 
(Book rights reserved) 


IGH up in the bright, blue sky one morning a little 
white cloud was born. It was soft and fleecy with 
ruffles foaming all around its edge. 

While it was very young, it tumbled happily about, 
having a fine, care-free time just like any other baby. 

Sometimes as the cloudlet rolled along, a gentle breeze 
would playfully toss it up, up, up into the blue. Then 
down it would come again, more round and soft than ever, 
right into the arms of the warm breeze. O, that little 
cloud had a wonderful time! 

But the next day it had grown older and much larger, 
as is the way with clouds. So while it sailed along it 
looked down upon the green earth beneath. There, early 
in the morning, it saw children running races. 

“Ah!” thought the cloud, “that is what I should like 
to do. I wonder if they would play with me if I went 
down! I’ll try!” 

So he sank lower and lower, until at last he felt his toes 
touching the soft brown earth. But his ruffly garments 
had caught in the trees and shrubs and he found that he 
could not run. Besides, as soon as he reached the earth 
the children stopped running and looked about in dismay, 
for he had covered them with his moist, gossamer mantle. 

“That is fog,” said they. “Let us get our books and 
run to school.” And away they sped. 

The fog-cloud was so very unhappy that he shed many 
tears, making everything fairly drip with glittering drops. 
He set about to loosen the entangled white robe, but as he 
swirled about this way and that, it only became more 
hopelessly twisted and torn. 

“Oh, how I wish I were back in the sky!” he cried. 
“T was so happy there! No one seems to care for me 
here!” 

“We care,” called the tiny voices of plants and flowers. 
“Thank you for the refreshing drink.” 

But the sun had heard the wail of the fog-cloud, so it 
sent down warm, golden rays to whisper: 

“We'll take you back up into the sky. You can’t take 
your fleecy baby dress, but you can take some of your 
shining tears. We will help you gather them up. Come! 
catch hold of our slender fingers—So! away we go!” 

With a soft swish and swirl the fog-cloud whirled away 
into the sky while the sun’s rays collected all the dewy drops 
from roofs and trees and hedges. 
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Now the cloud sailed along, but didn’t romp with the 
breezes any more, for it had grown quite too large for that. 
It traveled a long, long way and was contented enough 
until one day it saw a placid lake that reflected a glorious 
blue sky. Darting about upon the lake in the sunlight 
were white-sailed boats. 

“There is the place for me,” exclaimed the cloud. “I 
wish I might go down there and carry happy boats on 
pleasure bound.” 

“Very well,” answered a cold, blustery wind nearby, 
who had overheard the remark. “I’ll start you down. 
But fall gently or you will bring harm to the white-sailed 
boats. Here we go!” And the wind blew his chill breath 
upon the warm, dark cloud until it began to weep with cold. 
It felt itself falling, falling through the sunlit air, until 
splash! it plunged headlong into the placid lake. As it 
came to the surface it heard voices from a white-sailed boat. 

“What a sudden shower!” they cried. “Do you see 
the rainbow?” 

Sure enough, as the cloud looked up from the lake, some 
of the last drops were falling and, as the sun’s rays shone 
through them, they reflected a bow of beautiful colors, 
red, orange, green, blue and violet, that arched from one 
shore of the lake to the other. 

So the adventurous cloud was happy and there he is 
to this day, carrying white-sailed boats on pleasure bound, 
but— who knows— perhaps some day the sky will want him 
back again and will send sun-rays down to draw him out 
of the bosom of the placid lake. 





The Way to the Castle 


Julia A. Mills 
(Book rights reserved) 


AR, far away in the land where the blue sky comes down 
to meet the blue water of the sea, there stood on a high 
mountain a wonderful castle. It was the loveliest 

castle in the whole world. The turrets were of pure gold 
that shone like fire in the sun. The doors were of the 
whitest marble and the windows were of such clear glass 
that as they caught the sunbeams they were changed into 
the rainbow colors. 

But strange as it may seem, no one owned the castle. 
All year, through all seasons, the people came and went 
through its wide doors. The rich, the poor, the old and the 
young came up to the mountain top. Some came laughing 
and singing, some came grumbling and quarreling, but 
when they entered the castle, all found their heart’s desire, 
and every one went away happy and glad. 

Now in this same country, down in the valley tending 
his sheep, was a little shepherd boy. He was dark and 
slim. Around his pale face the brown hair curled, forming 
a frame for the wistful eyes that looked out upon his never- 
changing world, and yet saw strange sights. 

This little shepherd boy was called Nico. If he had any 
other name no one ever called him by it. There were only 
three things that Nico owned in all the world—a little 
white lamb that his master had given him; a red sash, which 
he wore always, because some one had told him that it 
belonged to the mother he had never seen; and, best of 
all, there was his dream—the dream of the beautiful castle 
on the mountain top. 

When the day was clear he could catch a glimpse of the 
golden turrets shining through the trees and then the 
great longing would come over him to go and find the 
castle. But, always—the sheep needed watching and so all 
that Nico could do was to dream his dream. 

One day it so happened that the Master found him 
dreaming with his head in his hands and his eyes seeing 
far-off things. 

“Come, lad,” said the Master kindly, “tell me where 
thy thoughts are.” 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Worked out by [Mrs. Bessie Hanson and the pupils of Oakdale 
School, Mobile, Alabama. 


Preparation for Project 


1 a Display of good bird pictures and charts. 6 Small 
branches with nest. 

2 Assortment of books and magazines on reading table. 

3 Reading of poems and stories. 


Correlations Relating to the Study of Our Birds 


1 Reading. 
a Silent. 
Home study of books, for purpose of reading orally 
to class. 
Study of reference books, for purpose of making 
reports to class. 
Our Bird Book—A. C. Webb 
Birds Every Child Should Know—WNeltje 
Blanchan 
First Book of Birds—Olive Thorne Miller 
Holiday with the Birds—Marks-Moody 
Various bird classics. 
Bird stories in regular and supplementary school 
readers. 
b Oral. 
Reading to class, from books found and studied at 
homes. 
Reading from specially assigned leaflets. 
Selections from Our Bird Book and First Book of 
Birds. Selections from regular grade readers. 
2 Language. 
a Oral. 
Discussion of birds seen at home and elsewhere. 
Discussion of pictures and charts. 
Discussion from board outline. 
Discussion leading to program. 
Discussion of observations made on field trip. 
Reports on specially assigned birds. 
“T Saw” Bird Game. 
6 Written. 
Rhymes and jingles. 
Letters. 
Stories. 
c Memorization of Poems. 
Origin of Birds—Sophia Wyckoff Brower 
A Bird’s Question—Florence J. Hadley 
If Ever I See—Lydia Maria Child 


Our Birds-- 


-A Project 


3 Arithmetic. 
a Long Measure. 


b Time. 
¢ Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division 
combinations. 
d Problems, involving one of the four fundamental 
processes. 
4 Music. 


a The Dove—Hollis Dann 
b The Robin (with verses added to suit locality)— 
Hollis Dann 
¢ The Crow Song—College Songs 
The Blue Jay—Ye Merry Tunes 
Welcome Spring—Playtime Song Series 
Morning on the Farm 
6 Drawing. 
a Construction—Bird Houses. 
b Paper Cutting—Birds and nests in trees. 
¢ Crayola Work—Various bird pictures. 
7 Program (arranged by children). 
Roll Call. 
Songs. 
Poems. 
Short Papers. 
Acrostics. 


With the first genuine burst of spring we took up the 
study of birds. At no time during the year had the children 
appeared to lack interest, but the new subject seemed to 
open flood-gates of enthusiasm and spirited investigation. 
Every child became a self-appointed committee of one to 
observe the birds of his neighborhood and own door yard. 
Great rivalry sprang up in making individual reports on 
these observations, this work being a part of opening exer- 
cises. 


Reading Unit 


All the bird stories and poems in regular and supple- 
mentary readers were listed. To these were added stories 
found in all other available school literature. This material 
was used for both class and individual assignment. The 


individual assignments proved particularly valuable in the 
element of surprise they contained fo r the class. 

A great deal of well motivated silent reading resulted 
from the desire to secure, through outside material, poems 
Many children 


and stories suitable to be read the to class. 
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became acquainted with books in their own homes they had 
not heretofore opened. 

Calling for individual reports on special birds led to silent 
reading, in which the child’s comprehension was tested with 
each report. 


Developing Content and Expression 


After several birds had been studied, the class was 
divided into groups, each group choosing a bird name. 
Letters were then written from one group to another. In 
these letters the appearance, characteristics, habits and 
abilities of the several birds were described. 

Short stories were written about the birds most common 
in our locality. 

Rhyming was found enlivening and worthwhile. A cer- 
tain bird well known to the class was selected. The salient 
points in its life and makeup were quickly reviewed. 
Then the teacher gave a line of verse about him. This was 
written on the board. The best line given by the children 
was added to this. The teacher gave the third and the 
class again worked out the fourth. These four line verses 
were used in making a booklet on “Our Birds.” 

Following a field trip, a board lesson was given and the 
experiences of the trip were summarized under two heads, 


“I saw” and “I heard.” This led to making a language | 


game called the “I Saw Bird Game.” 

Each card bore a word relating to birds. As a class 
exercise there were forty-one exercises for saying “I Saw”’ 
and the chance for telling a long bird story as well. 


Arithmetic 


Bird problems involving a use of one of the fundamenta! 
processes known to the children were made by the teacher. 
These were written clearly on number paper, folded once 
and passed to class. No two problems were alike. After 
reading silently, the children passed to the board. Such 
problems may be made to contain many valuable bird facts. 

Lessons in measuring were gained in comparing bird 


sizes, depth and width of nests, distance from the ground, 
etc. 


Hands and Heads 


When the fact that birds need houses was brought out, 
hammers rang and paint brushes flew. It was hard to tell 
who cared most, the boys or their parents. 

Some boys were proud of receiving no help, and the results 
testified to the truthfulness of their assertions. They were 
well praised for their efforts. 

The children bringing in houses showing skilled workman- 
ship received no less praise, however, for the boy who 
interests his father in his undertakings has helped in a 
tangible way to unite home and school. Some of the girls 
were as interested as the boys in bird carpentry and their 
efforts were most creditable. 

In all of the teaching great care had been taken to show 
the value of birds to mankind and to develop an attitude 
of care for their well being. 

These ideas were partially summed up in an acrostic— 
“Protect Our Birds.” Another acrostic, “Audubon,” gave 
the chief facts about the great ornithologist and pleased the 
children. 

To brighten the opening exercises and to provide a number 
for the prospective Bird Day program, the Roll Call of the 
Birds was instituted. 

Each child was given a bird name. As much as possible, 
size was made a factor. The smallest child was Eulalie, 
Humming-bird, and the largest, Kathleen, Heron. Besides 
the name, each child was given a fact showing the value of 
his kind of bird as a destroyer of insects, weed seeds, or 
whatever his specialty might be. 

A boy with a good ringing voice called the roll and the 
birds responded. We hope this positive work may have 
caused more than one small boy’s sling to be laid low 
forever. 
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Protect Our Birds 


is for pleasure and profit we’d gain, 
If the dear little song birds never were slain. 


is for radiant, the beauty they bring 
When winter is over and again we have spring. 


is for orchards, to which they retreat, 
And pour out their music so thrilling and sweet. 


is for tender, our care should all be, 
For birds in the air or birds in the tree. 


is for effort, they often bestow 
On hiding their nests so they will not show. 


is for carrying worms in his beak, 
For which he has traveled some distance to seek. 


is for trifling the fruit he’ll destroy, 
To give it to him should be our great joy. 


is for only one life in his breast, 
Hear how he’s praising with musical zest. 


is for ugly, the small, cruel sling 
That cuts down the songster from ’most any limb. 


is for ready the bugs to increase, 
Whenever the song of a birdie does cease. 


is for boys, won’t you please do your share, 
To protect our good neighbors, the birds of the air? 


is for insects, on which all birds feed, 
With some little fruit and many bad seed. 


is for rich a country would be, 
If the birds were protected in bird-house and tree. 


is for double the crops we could grow, 
If we only had birds for the insects, you know. 


is for singing, with which we’d all thrill 
If only the birds you’d protect with a will. 


Audubon 


is for Audubon, who loved all God has made, 
The trees, the birds, the bending skies, the sunshine, 
and the shade. 


is for undaunted was he by sun or rain. 


He’d wade through swamps, he’d sleep out nights, 
and never complain. 


is for dangerous, the places where he went, 
So silently and patiently on his bird study,bent. 


is for useful, the knowledge that he gained, 


’Tis only fair that he should be both well-beloved and 
famed. 


is for birds, the objects of his search, 
He knew and loved them every one, a-wing or‘on the 
perch. 


is for O that we a lesson true might learn, 
And do our bit for feathered folk for whom his heart 
did yearn. 


is for never let us cease to give our thanks, 


For the noble work of Audubon andjhis followers in the 
ranks. 


B. N. HANson 
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Building Bird-houses 


El a C. Cummings, Iowa 
Subject 
Bird observation. 


Problem 


To provide shelter and protection for a bird. 


Project 
Building a Bird-house. 


Method of Approach 


During the month of April we discussed the return of the 
birds from the south. The children reported from time to 
time the arrival of different birds. We became interested 
in the Junior Audubon Bird Club in which we might hold 
membership by paying an annual fee of ten cents. The 
object of this club is to attain a greater knowledge of our 
wild feathered friends and to protect them from being 
wantonly killed. 

The Audubon Society furnished leaflets describing ten 
of the best known Iowa birds, together with information 
about food, nests and eggs, and a small pocket guide for 
each child. 

The children thought they could better observe and 
protect the birds by building bird-houses and have the 
birds live near their homes. 


Suggestions Brought Out in Discussion 


1 The roof must extend beyond back of house for 
drainage. 

2 A small rest for the bird before entering house. 

3 Sandpapering windows would prevent the bird’s 
plumage from being torn or lost. 

4 The construction should be snug and secure, because 
it may serve as a home for some winter bird. 

5 Perches were suggested. 

6 Dimensions. 


Procedure 


After considering bird-houses from the viewpoint of com- 
fort, the children constructed them. They were brought 
to school and the children told which were most practical 
for the different birds. The houses were then placed in 
trees or on posts near the homes of the children. 


Excursion 


One afternoon early in May, we went to Ellis Park to 
observe the birds. We took with us our Junior Audubon 
pocket guides and checked the different birds observed; 
we also discovered a number of nests containing eggs. 

Several phases of our bird work formed a language basis. 
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Celia Thaxter’s poem, “The Robin,” took on an added 
meaning after they had actually heard a robin singing during 
a spring shower. 


Questions for a Silent Reading Lesson 


1 What is the name of the bird club to which you 
belong? 

2 What did you promise when you joined this club? 

3 How do you think you can help the birds near your 
home? 
What material did you use in your bird-house? 
How high and long did you build it? 
How many doors and windows has it? 
What kind of a roof does your bird home have? 
Where did you place the house when finished? 
What birds came to live in the home you built? 

10 How do you think you have helped any bird this 
year? 

11 How do you think the birds hav: helped us? 


ODI Or 


References National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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~The Return of the Birds 


Alice S. Corneveaux 


HO has not thrilled to the liquid notes of the first 
bluebird? Who has failed in his welcome to our 
sturdy robin redbreast? 

March or April, with the coming of the hardiest songster, 
is the fitting time to begin the special bird study that will 
mean so much of pleasure and profit to the little folk. 
As the travelers appear, one after another, each may be 
given his due time and attention before another arrival is 
noted. 

In working with children one finds that no matter how 


. interesting the lesson material, the element of competition 


provides an added incentive to effort. It was with this 
in mind that I planned the bird chart that was to be for 
weeks a center of interest. 

For the back I used heavy cardboard, extending about 
two and one-half inches on all sides beyond the leaves, 
which were 12 by 18 sheets of white construction paper. 
The leaves were attached to the cardboard back with paper 
fasteners, which could be removed and replaced when it 
became necessary to add more sheets. The head of the 


top leaf was decorated with a conventional design, cut 
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from black paper and pasted on the white. The remaining 
space I ruled to make two by three rectangles and headed 
the columns as in the drawing, which is on a smaller scale. 

The children, second and third grades, made their reports 
during the morning period, directly after roll call. All 
other opening was omitted to gain time for the birds. 
I filled out the chart as they told their stories, leaving the 
drawings to be made with colored crayons after school. 
All the work was entirely voluntary, but there developed 
a keen rivalry among the budding naturalists. Each was 
—" to see his own name appear most frequently on the 
chart. 

The child who had a bird to report was required to 
describe it, tell when and where he had seen it; and what 
it was doing at the time. If he did not know the name, we 
identified it by means of the Bird Guide. A border of 
colored prints, extending the length of the room, was also 
helpful. The children greatly enjoyed a “Bird Race,” 
using these prints. Several of them were given pointers 
and the game was to see which could first locate the bird 
named. 

The majority of the class soon learned to answer the 
questions in a minimum of time and words, as: 

Last night after school I saw a rose-breasted grosbeak 
down by the creek. He was helping build a nest. He 
found a straw and handed it up to “Missus.” He was 
black with a white breast. He had a red “dicky” under 
his chin. His bill was big. 

The little chap who related the above story chuckled 
with appreciation when he told how the faithful husband 
had handed straw to “Missus.” In the days that followed 
this boy became so enthusiastic a bird hunter and con- 
tributed so much to the chart, that at the end of the school 
year I allowed him to carry it home to keep. 

This work with the birds made excellent spring material 
for lessons in language, both oral and written. In this 
period more time was available and it was possible to 
include more of the interesting details. The third grade 
children wrote paragraphs describing birds which they were 
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allowed to choose. Some of the stories were co-operative 
and used later as copying exercises. For vocabulary build- 
ing a bird was assigned to each of a number who compared 
and gave to the class single sentences, each containing one 
or more descriptive words. The following are examples: 


The jolly robins found a worm. 

The noisy blue-jay has beautiful feathers. 
The tiny wren has a loud voice. 

The swallow is swift and graceful. 


The listening members of the class were free to criticise 
and suggest the use of better words. 

At other times each child told in what way his bird was 
of use to people, as: 


The grosbeak is the only song bird I have seen eating 
potato bugs. 

Swallows catch flies. 

The lark sings for us. 

The blue-jay is nice to look at. 

The woodpecker protects the trees. 


Our spring spelling lists included the names of many 
of the common birds and associated words, as: bird, robin, 
blue, nest, sing, wing, build, worm, bill, beak, tail, tree, 
branch, leaf, etc. 

Altogether the study of birds added much of interest 
and progress in reading, spelling and language, as well as 
in training of eyes and ears and hearts. 


“Wake, little snowdrop and crocus and lily, 
Hyacinth, tulip, and daffy-down-dilly ! 
Wake to your task of adorning!” 
So calls the blue-bird so joyously winging, 
Trills till each blossom to sunshine is springing, 
Greeting with joy Easter morning. 















































Name Who Where W hat What 
of saw it did you was it did it Picture 
Bird and when? see it? doing? look like? 
Clair a _ It was 
. Flying in Flying blue with 
Bluebird McMichael a reddish 
the park and singing brown 
April 3 breast 
On the Just It was 
Lucile Peck little and 
House roof of the hopping brown and 
Wren April 15 its tail 
garage around stuck up 
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Drawing Outlines for April 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 and 2 Makean April room border by using gray paper 
cut 12 by 43 inches. Cover paper with short light pencil 
or gray crayola marks, to look like rain. The problem may 
be completed by using the boy and girl patterns given, or 
may easily be done by free-hand work. The umbrellas 
should be cut from black paper, the girl’s bonnet and dress 
made pink, and the boy’s suit blue. Repeat patterns all 
across paper. 

3 Trace around large duck pattern illustrated. Have 
each child make two, coloring body yellow, bill orange, 
and eye black. Paste together, with the exception of the 
space about a half-inch up from the straight line of the 


bottom. Fold these two flaps back and the duck will 
stand alone. 


Second Week 


1 Cut flower-pots free-hand. Decorate with a simple 
bird design or stencil. 

2 Cut pitcher and glasses from black paper. Decorate 
with cut design made from colored paper. 

3 Follow up lesson to show originality. Have children 
cut and decorate dishes or some pottery pieces in manner 
of previous lesson. 


Third Week 


1 Using 12 by 44 light-blue paper, color lower half 
dark-blue for water. Along the bank draw cat-tails with 
green and brown crayola. Using duck pattern, cut, color 
and paste onto blue space to form a border. 

2 Free-hand illustration lesson—any medium. Topic— 
“Signs of Spring.” A previous class discussion will give 
better results. 


3 Paint a simple landscape showing sky, foreground and 


distant trees. In foreground place fence or small tree, 


showing the first bird arrival. 
Fourth Week 


1 Rythmic work, first in air, then on the board and 
lastly on paper. As in music, rhythm is the regular recur- 
rence of accents, so in drawing we show irregular recurrence 
of certain symbols or drawings. Count with the children. 
Start with lines only and then elaborate into tulips, daffodils, 
and original flower designs. 

2 Fold a nine-inch square into 16 squares. Make a 
rhythmic all-over design, placing one design in each square. 
Make two of these. 

3 Construct May baskets, using the decorated squares 
made in previous lesson. Paste into box forms and fringe 
the edges. Add handles. These May baskets are attrac- 


tive if there is a design on the inside squares as well as the 
outside. 





Waiting for Spring 
Jessie Britton McKay 


" O-O0, it’s cold!” said Mr. Bluebird to his mate. 
“T wish we hadn’t come so early. 
“T wish so, too,” replied Mrs. Bluebird. 

Then both little birds shivered. 

It was growing colder and darker; light snow was swirling 
through the air and the north wind was whipping the buds 
from the pussy-willows. 

“You stay here, my dear, in this corner, near the roof 
of this piazza and I’ll see if I can find something better,” 


said Mr. Bluebird. “I’ll be back soon,” he added, and 
away he flew. 


Mrs. Bluebird folded her wings tighter and snuggled her 
head down on her little feathered breast. 

Once she raised her head to look around. 

“Ah! there’s a light! It looks nice and warm in there,” 
she thought, seeing the blaze from the fireplace of a cozy 
room. 

But her wings and beak struck the cold, hard glass of the 
window-pane. 

Frightened, she flew back to her corner. 

At last Mr. Bluebird returned. 

“Come, my dear, before it gets too dark,” he said hur- 
riedly. “I’ve found something, not like anything we have 
had before, but I think it will do.” 

Then Mrs. Bluebird flew away with Mr. Bluebird to see 
what he had found. 

Now it was Saturday afternoon. Daddy had started 
the fire in the fireplace and was sitting by, looking over the 
new seed catalogue; mother was sewing; while Donald, 
aged seven, painting in a new color book, seemed perplexed. 

“How can I paint rain?” he sighed. 

“Oh, dear! there’s two little birds and they’ll get all 
wet,” he thought, looking at his picture. “But I’m go- 
ing to paint a bird-house somewhere on the tree,” he added. 

It was very quiet for a few minutes. 

“Mother dear,” suddenly came from Donald’s lips, 
“isn’t it ’most time for our little birds to come from the 
south?” 

“Yes, sonny, it is,” she answered. 

Splash-splash on the window-pane! 

“Dear me!” continued mother, looking up from her work, 
“it’s still snowing.” 

Flutter, flutter—click, flutter! 

“What’s that?” asked Daddy, with a start. 

Donald dropped his brush and ran to the window. 

Splash, splash—half rain, half snow. 

“© mother, daddy! Come quick—see! There’s a little 
bird under the roof of the piazza, away up in the corner. 
O dear, dear! Why doesn’t it fly to the little brown 
house? To the little brown house we made, daddy?” 

Then turning impatiently, “Why doesn’t it, daddy?” 

“Well, son,” came the answer, “perhaps there’s another 
little bird searching for a home in the cold and snow. 
Perhaps he’ll find the little brown house and they’ll go 
together,” continued daddy, smiling at mother. 

“P’raps,” sighed Donald as he returned to his paints. 

Supper-time came; bed-time came. 

With very sober face Donald said, “Good-night,” and 
very thoughtfully, “I hope they find the little brown house.” 

Next morning there was sunshine, blue sky, wet buds, 
and the smell of spring. 

Donald hurried his breakfast, then ran out into the yard. 

Away up in the apple tree came the sweet, thrilling notes 
of a happy bird. 

Donald looked over to the little brown house in the 
apple tree. 

Two little black eyes blinked at him; then two little 
legs appeared and out hopped Mrs. Bluebird herself. 

“Good morning, little boy,” she seemed to say. “This 
is a wonderful place; it wil] be so cozy and warm for my 
babies this spring. I wish there were more places like it 
for my friends.” 

Then, turning her little head to one side: 

“That’s my husband you hear, singing and thanking you. 
We will eat a lot of bugs and worms from your garden this 
year and sing for you every day.” 

Donald stood very, very still, for he did not want to 
frighten the little bird. Then: 

“Mother, mother—daddy, daddy! ”’yhe called excitedly, 
rushing back to them. O come, see; they found it, they 
found it! They found the little brown house!” 


? 
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Historical Moving Pictures VII 


Fourth Grade History Made Realistic by Means of Imaginary 
Movies 


Carrie D. Granger, Massachusetts 


Robert Fulton 


PICTURE 
Robert Fulton—No. 122—Perry. 


Whe Fulton was a boy, he lived on a farm in Pennsyl- 
vania. We saw him pounding out lead to make pencils. 
He liked to draw pictures better than he liked to study. 
Like other boys, he was fond of fishing. One of the pictures 
showed him fishing from a flat-bottomed boat on the river 
near hishome. He had to push the boat with poles. After 
a while he thought of an easier way to make the boat go. 
He put some paddle-wheels on it and turned a crank to 
make the wheels go. 

When he grew older, he went to England and then to 
France. He stayed twenty years before coming back to 
America. We saw him building iron bridges and a diving- 
boat. He made the diving-boat to use in time of war. 
With it he could slip under an enemy’s ship, fasten a torpedo 
to it and blow up the ship. The English people paid him 
seventy-five thousand dollars for showing them what he 
could do and wanted to give him more to promise that he 
wouldn’t let any other country know about his boat. But 
he was too patriotic for that. He said that if America ever 
needed his boat in time of war, she should have it first 
of all. 

While Fulton was inventing his diving-boat, he kept 
thinking of the old boat he used to fish from when he was a 
boy. Instead of a crank to turn the paddle-wheels, he 
wondered why he couldn’t use a steam engine. We saw 
him trying out his idea. At last he succeeded in making 
a steamboat that would go. 

One picture showed crowds of people standing on the 
banks of the Hudson River. They were watching Fulton’s 
steamboat as it sailed up the Hudson from New York at 
Albany. It seemed queer to them to see a boat moving 
up the river without oars or sails. At first, the people 
made fun of Fulton, but when he had been to Albany and 
back to New York with his boat, they thought he was a 
great man. 

Four years later, Fulton built a steamboat for the West. 
The people there had never seen a steamboat before. 
When the Indians saw the smoke, they called the boat 
“The Big Fire Canoe.” 

The next pictures showed steamboats running on the 
Mississippi River. A few years later, they sailed on the 
Great Lakes and the Missouri River. Robert Fulton had 
made it possible for emigrants to travel West quickly and 
easily. So the invention of the steamboat was a great help 
in settling the far West. 


Thomas Jefferson 


PICTURES 
Thomas Jefferson—No. 116—Perry 
Signing the Declaration of Independence 
No. 1389—Perry 


When we saw the Thomas Jefferson pictures, we were 
reminded of George Washington. Like Washington, Jeffer- 
son owned a very large plantation in Virginia. He also 
kept negro slaves. The pictures showed that he was a 
kind master to them. Once, when he came home from 
France, the slaves went to meet his carriage. They had 
walked several miles. When they reached Monticello, a 
picture showed them taking him in their arms and carrying 
him into the house. They looked as if they were very glad 
to have him at home again. 


Jefferson studied to be a lawyer. He helped our country 
during the Revolutionary War by writing the Declaration 
of Independence. Franklin and some other men helped 
write it, but Jefferson did most of it himself. People called 
him the “Pen of the Revolution.” If we should go to 
Philadelphia, we could see in Independence Hall, the pen 
and inkwell which Jefferson used at that time. 

The Declaration was printed and sent all over the United 
States. We saw pictures of men on horseback, carrying it 
to different places. The pictures showed bells being rung 
and men cheering when they heard the news. We also saw 
Washington giving orders to have it read to all the soldiers. 

Quite a few years later, Jefferson became President. 
He did something for the United States which the people 
ought not to forget. 

Louisiana, with New Orleans and the country around the 
lower part of the Mississippi, then belonged to the French. 
We had seen La Salle exploring it and taking possession of 
it for France when they had the pictures of the French 
explorers. 

Jefferson wanted our people to be able to send cotton 
down the Mississippi to Europe, but the French held New 
Orleans. So they had a right to say what ships should go 
through that harbor. Jefferson said we must buy the land 
from the French, no matter what it cost. 

At that time, Louisiana was not a little state, as it is now, 
but reached as far west as the Rocky Mountains. A map 
thrown on the screen showed us how big it was. 

So Jefferson sent to France to see if he could buy it. 
Napoleon was glad to sell New Orleans and all Louisiana 
beside for fifteen million dollars. Jefferson bought it in 
1803. It made our country twice as big as it was before, 
and we got the whole Mississippi River, too. We could 
then ship all the cotton we wanted to down the river. The 
last picture showed many big ships loaded with cotton 
sailing down the Mississippi, on their way to Europe. 





A Question to be Answered 
Gertrude Maynard, Rhode Island 


May I enter your interesting discussion for a moment? 

To my mind, our primary schoolrooms in most cities are 
“neither hay nor grass.”” How can a teacher hold firmly 
to her original ideal of formal discipline and the imparting 
of skills and at the same time give her children the natural 
freedom she admits they should have? I believe that this 
problem will never be solved until there is a radical change 
in school management. We cannot blow both hot and cold 
in education any more than in anything else and bring out 
the results we crave. It seems to me that if the grade 
teacher is required to cover a certain amount of work in 
the three R’s, she should be permitted to give her entire 
attention to this. The problem of discipline should be 
cared for by a richer industrial equipment, much supple- 
mentary reading material, dramatics and nature work, 
handled by a specialist who serves many groups, in a 
special room. The children cannot really have the activi- 
ties they crave in a room given over to class work. Itis 


next to impossible to do good class work and at the same 
time liberate another group in industrial lines. 
continue to try to do this? 

Let us look deeply into this matter of the curriculum. 
When the span of attention in reading or in numbers is 
completed, I believe the group should move on to a more 


Why do we 
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social situation and the teacher should give her attention to 
the next group. If specializing thus tends to make us 
narrow, the remedy is to turn about every few years and 
try the other teacher’s work. 

Too ideal? Is anything impossible? Too expensive? 
Is anything too good for the public schools? The Dalton 
System? Not exactly, but why not? We teachers are 
carrying on the actual work. We are constantly required 
to change methods. Let us find a way to liberate our 
children without disrupting cultural values, and let us 
convince the proper authorities. 





Music Devices 


Bess Dixon, Missouri 


RE you required to teach musical notation in the first 
and the second grades? To besure, the syllables are 
taught by rote, but the rote singing of syllables must 

be made attractive to little tots. 

Many music primers tell us to teach the syllables as the 
last stanza of a song. But if we continue that device, the 
novelty will wear off. We must originate devices to hold 
the interest and to get the results. 

We call the syllables little foreign words. One day we 
were all little Italians and said the little Italian words to our 
song. Another day we were little French children and we 
sang our song in French. Again we played that one class 
was composed of French children, the other class was com- 
posed of Italian children. Each class was to sing the 
foreign words to our song and we were to decide which 
children did better. 

While this proved fascinating, new devices must be tried. 
We learned a little about grand opera and decided to have 
one. One child was chosen to be the grand opera singer 
and the rest of the class was to be the chorus. The singer 
came to the front of the room and began singing the desig- 
nated song with the foreign words. Whenever that child 
held up its finger, the chorus joined in on that syllable. 
The interest was keen and attention was fine on the part of 
all. But grand opera must cease for a while. 

In dealing with a motion song, such as “The Holiday 
Song,” in the “Progressive Music Reader,” the class stood 
and sang the little foreign words to each verse, going through 
the motions as they did so. 

Before the application of any device to any song takes 
place, the syllables must be heard and be sung by the 
children. The teacher merely says, “This song has foreign 
words, too, and I know you would like to hear them.” 
She sings the foreign words, a measure or so at a time, 
and the children sing what the teacher sang. Again teacher 
and children sing the entire song in foreign words. The 
children listen carefully and try to get the little foreign 
words, for they know a game will follow. 

Another song has been taught with the little foreign 
words. The melody has been placed on the board. One 
child plays teacher. That child calls upon some child to 
sing the little foreign words as the pointer indicates. If 
the singer sings the foreign words correctly, that child may 
play teacher. 

The syllables by rote increase as the songs increase, 
and interest must be keen at all times. We had a college 
chorus, as our town is a college town. The teacher pre- 
tended to be one of the college music directors. Each row 
of pupils watched the director closely for, as the hand of 
the director descended to indicate a certain row, that row 
was ready for its part. Its part consisted of one or more 
measures, according to the song. Each row wanted to sing 
its part at the right time and it wanted to sing every 
foreign word softly and correctly. 

Another day of interesting work was revealed. The 
teacher started the review game. She sang one of the 
measures of one of the songs with “loo.” The children 
who recognized the song raised their hands. The teacher 
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called upon one of the children and that child came to the 
front of the room and sang the foreign words to the entire 
song. The children played audience and clapped if the 
child sang the correct song with the correct foreign words. 
Then that child was given the privilege to sing a tiny portion 
of another song with “loo” and to call upon some child to 
sing that song with foreign words. Thus we continued 
until a few of the songs with foreign words had been re- 
viewed. 

Another review of songs with foreign words took place 
at a later date, but the device was new. The teacher sang 
a measure or so of a song with the foreign words. She then 
placed her hand on some child’s head and that child went 
to the front of the room and sang that song all the way 
through with the foreign words. That child then called 
upon another child to tell the American name of the song 
which had just been sung with foreign words. The teacher 
repeated her part of the program until every child had sung 
the foreign words or had told the American name of the 
songs which had been designated. 

Many devices may be originated to make the technical 
road a smooth one, to make interest keen, and to hold the 
attention of each child. 

Children like to sing when they understand words to 
their songs. Syllable singing will be disliked by the little 
tots unless the play element enters in. This element over- 
comes many difficulties. 





Reading Robinson Crusoe in 


Third Grade 


Lucile T. Mathewson 
Third Grade Critic, State Normal, Indiana, Pa. 


HAVE worked out a series of reading lessons in third 

grade, which I believe has greatly developed comprehen- 

sion and been interesting and delightful as well. For this, 
I used the “Robinson Crusoe,” planning out the story of 
his life on the sand-table, as it was being read. 

The first few chapters of the book were read in the usual 
manner. But when the class had read (silently) the 
story of the shipwreck, I said to them, “I want some one 
to go to the sand-table and show us just what has happened.” 

William volunteered. I cautioned the other children 
to watch and see if he arranged it correctly. He pushed 
the sand away from the center of the table, leaving a bare 
space. In the drawer of the table, he found a piece of 
glass, which he placed in the space to represent water. 
He folded a piece of paper to represent the boat, putting 
the latter between two stones. As soon as he had gone 
to his seat several pupils objected. Agnes said that the 
boat was not wrecked on rocks, but on a bank of sand. 
I asked the class to open their books and find out who was 
correct. It was proved that the boat was wrecked on a 
bank of sand, but later drifted about and was finally 
wedged into a rock. A child was asked to show this, and 
did so by placing a sand-bar across the glass, but putting 
the boat upon a large stone. 

John wanted to add many stones along the shore. I 
asked him to read the part that told him this. He read, 
“T swam. Iran. I held on to the rocks.” 

Later on, of course, it was discovered that this land 
where Crusoe had landed was on an island. This neces- 
sitated changing the whole arrangement. We found that 
we did not have glass enough to place around the island 
so different children brought pieces. These were of uneven 
lengths, so that it left cracks between them. One bright 
boy settled this difficulty by reading that there were many 
sand-bars around the islands. Therefore, the cracks were 
covered with sand to look like sand-bars. 

There were many amusing incidents which the children 
enjoyed as well as I. In looking through the drawer of 

(Continued on page 251) 
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(By courtesy of the John Rudin Company) 


THE NATIVITY 


—Girolamo dai Libri (1474-1566), (Italian School) 


(This picture is in the City Museum, Verona, Italy) 


Picture Study 


Dr. Newton Marshall Hall 


Formerly Chairman of the Board of Education, Springfield, Mass. 


A careful study of detail is one of the surest ways of 
becoming interested in the best pictures. The picture, by 
Girolamo dai Libri, is full of significant detail. 

It will be noticed that the Italian painters made no 
attempt to reproduce the scenery of Palestine. They had 
never seen it; they had never seen the costumes of its 
people; so they calmly used as models the people they saw 
about them, and the scenery with which they were familiar. 
After all, what did it matter to them or to us if only the 
picture carried its meaning, told its story? 

In this charming picture by Libri, the center of interest 
is, of course, the Child lying in the folds of a garment on 
a rocky platform. Around the Child are grouped the 
figures of Joseph and Mary and two saints. We know that 
one of the saints is Jerome, because the lion, which was the 
symbol of Jerome, is seen in the corner of the picture. 
Do you know the story of Jerome and the lion? We know 
that the other saint is John the Baptist, because he carries 
the slender cross with the pennant bearing the words in 
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Latin, “Ecco Dei Agnus,” “Behold the Lamb 
of God,” always the symbol of St. John. 

The stable is just a cleft in a great rock 
with a rustic canopy built over it. The ox 
and the ass are solemnly eating their dinners 
from woven baskets of a kind peculiar to 
northern Italy. 

Then there are two rabbits which have 
just come out of their home beneath the rock. 
What place have rabbits in a religious pic- 
ture? They were put there, I think, because 
the artist knew that children would be in- 
terested in them and because he himself had 
a gentle, child-like heart. 

There are other details—two figures, one 
with a hunter’s knife at his girdle; a house 
in a valley; a river flowing to the sea. 
There are still other minor details—trees 
growing out of the cliff, flowering weeds. 
All these make up the picture. It is a 
pleasure to see them all; to think of the 
artist as he lovingly painted, not only the 
little Child Jesus, but the little black and 
white rabbits and the weeds growing out of 
the rock. 





An Easter Song 


It’s Easter time in Church to-day, and bells 
are ringing loud, 

And on the altar, gleaming white, are lilies 
pure and proud, 

The church is full of happy folk, who sing 
with might and main, 

That Christ the Lord is risen now, is risen 
once again! 


It’s Easter in the fields to-day, and down 
beside the stream, 

It’s Easter time on Bracken Hill, where gorse 
is all a-gleam, 

The lanes are full of feathered folk, who trill 
with might and main, 

That primroses and daffodils are risen once 
again! 


It’s Easter, Easter everywhere, for life is springing new, 

And little calves and baby lambs are skipping in the dew, 
The busy bees are humming round the violets in the lane, 
The world is singing out for joy that Easter’s come again! 


It’s Easter in the Church to-day, and in the countryside, 
And everywhere is full of life this lovely Easter-tide. 
O, all the world is singing through the sunny April rain, 
That Jesus Christ, the Lord of Life, is risen once again! 
—Enid Blyton in Teachers’ World, London 


April 


April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own blue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there; 
There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west— 
April is here!—Sel. 
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When Spring Rides Down by the Brook 





Mertie A. LEONARD 


When Spring rides down by the _ brook, 
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ice - bond breaks, with 
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*All rights reserved 


When spring is coming our way, 
When spring is coming our way, 
The bluebird sings, his glad music rings, 
When spring is coming our way. 
When spring rides over the hill, 
When spring rides over the hill, 


Like veil of green her trail will be seen, 
When spring rides over the hill. 


A Spring Play 


Marguerite C. Wedd, New York 





Mistress Mary’s (Garden, Illustrating a Dramatization of 
Mother Goose 


Cuartes E. Boyp* 


When Spring rides down by the brook. 





Pama a 


a 


laugh - ter it wakes, When Spring rides down by the brook. 





When spring rides over the field, 
When spring rides over the field, 
The violet blue is blooming for you, 
When spring rides over the field. 


When spring rides out through the wood, 
When spring rides out through the wood, 
Her gifts all here, then summer is near, 

When spring rides out through the wood. 





The April Shower 


Down the drops come, tinkle, tinkle, 
With a sudden dash and sprinkle, 
Though as blue as periwinkle, 

Was the sky. 


“Some mysterious hocus-pocus, 
Knocked above us and awoke us,” 
Cries a little yellow crocus, 

With a sigh. 


There’s a roaring, there’s a clatter, 

There’s a smoky dash and spatter 

Of the dust, as comes the patter 
Of the drops. 


Such a drencher, such a pelter 

Is it; yet when, helter-skelter, 

Everything has found a shelter, 
Then—it stops!—Sel. 
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The Tickets Show First, Second and Third Prizes 


Sewing Project Given in the Third Grade 


Rosella McCarrol, Kansas 


We began our sewing project by having each child 
bring either a small sewing basket or box for her work. 
We talked about how the work should be placed in the 
basket and put away neatly when work was over. 

We also discussed position while sewing. We talked 
about the harmful effects that might be derived from 
improper position, like bad eyes, round shoulders, etc. 
We also talked about good position, keeping our feet flat 
on the floor and our work at a proper distance from the 
eyes. A practice lesson in good position was given. 

In the third grade you will find the little girls are greatly 
interested in dolls and doll dressmaking; for that reason 
we chose doll dressmaking for our sewing project. 

We ordered our doll dress patterns from the McCall 
Company; they will send you, free of charge, any number 
of these patterns. 

We first took up the study of the pattern. A diagram 
was drawn on the blackboard by the teacher, showing how 
to fold the dress goods and the placing of the pattern upon 
the material. 

A practice lesson on cutting was given. Each child 
was given a sheet of drafting paper, which she folded and 
then pinned on her pattern. After inspection by the 
teacher to see if the pattern had been properly placed, 
they were allowed to cut out their paper dresses. 





No. 1 


Each child then folded her dress material and pinned on 
her pattern ready for second inspection, after which they 
were allowed to cut out their dresses. 

We did not make models, but had a practice lesson in 
making the stitches and seams we expected to use on our 
doll dresses. 

We studied the running, hemming and basting stitches 
and the plain and French seams. 

We also had a lesson on color harmony and dress trim- 
mings. We studied the colors suitable for each individual 
dress and also the trimmings suitable. Most of the little 
girls wanted to trim their dresses, but a trimmed dress 
would be too difficult a problem for third grade girls. 
Marjorie wanted to trim her light-blue dress in red thread, 
but after a study in color harmony, Marjorie decided to 
stitch her light-blue dress in old rose thread. Since 
Marjorie’s dress was plain, without any figures in the mate- 
rial, she was allowed to trim her dress. 

The last step taken up was an account kept of the total 
cost of each dress. This was given as a problem in 
arithmetic. 

You will note that this sewing project was a correlation 
lesson in color harmony and arithmetic. 

In learning how to dress a doll a little girl learns the first 
steps in dressing herself. 
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Cut-out May Baskets 


Gertrude R. Conover 


Cotor SCHEME—No. 1 
Basket, black; band, gray. 
Leaves, green. 
Blossoms—Corolla, white; center, brown; dots, green. 


Cotor SCHEME—No. 2 
Basket, Black. 
Leaves, green. 

Lily balls, white. 





"Tis Spring 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


And the air grew warm and pleasant, 
And upon the wigwam sweetly 

Sang the bluebird and the robin, 

And a scent of growing grasses 
Through the lodge was gently wafted. 


Thus it was that in the North-land 
After that unheard-of coldness, 
That intolerable Winter, 
Came the Spring with all its splendor, 
All its birds and all its blossoms, 
All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 
—Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” 


During the spring months many seasonable poems may 
be read to the little folks who enjoy putting their heads 
down and, with closed eyes, try to see the beautiful outdoor 
things. 

The “free seed” distribution during March and April 
affords opportunity for many nature talks concerning 
vegetables and flowers; also the preparation, planting and 
care of gardens, even though the gardens of city children 
are scarcely larger than flower-beds. 

In our third grade number work, the children are always 
greatly interested in using their rulers to draw flower-beds 
of dimensions assigned by the teacher. Dots are made for 
places of seed dropping, and accuracy is thus taught, for 
only a given number of seeds are allowed in a given space. 
The children who do the work correctly are allowed to 
write above the flower-bed the name of the seed planted. 

Simple problems are worked out: If only six seeds did 
not sprout, how many sprouted? etc. 

“Hidden Treasures,” and many other songs occupy the 
music period during March and April, and for drawing we 
take suggestions from lines printed in PrrmARY EDUCATION: 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 

April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


Gay yellow daffodils, with their green, shiny, spike-like 
leaves, are most attractive when cut out and pasted on 
black mounts, in groups, bowls, etc. 

A large picture in gur room. shows the shepherd and his 
flock and brings to mind the lines we learned for the last 
spring months: 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 


Two of our May songs are “Country Rhyme,” by Charles 
Minturn, and “The May-pole Dance.” 


The May-pole Dance 
(Swedish Folk Dance) 
Gayly now we’ll dance together, 
Foot it in a May-day ring; 
Gone is cold and stormy weather, 
Come are all the joys of spring. 


CHorusS 
Tra-la! Tra-la-la! 
Tra-la! Tra-la-la! 
May-day roundelay 
Gayly sing. 


Ribbands green and ribbands golden 
Bravely deck the May-pole high, 
And the colors gay embolden 
Ev’ry lad his lass to spy. 


Fairy wings are all about us 
As we dance upon the green; 
“Thrice good luck!’’ the fairies shout us, 
As we kneel to crown our Queen.—Alice Riley 


(Used by special permissiou of Alice C. D. Riley and Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York City. Words and music of the “May-pole 
Dance” are in “Progressive Music Series,” Book I.) 


The children used this song in connection with various 
“steps,”’ the favorite being what is known in dancing as the 
“Grand Chain.” 

Thursday afternoon we have the Victrola for twenty 
minutes and the children at this season of the year listen 
to records of “Folk Dances,’ “Bird Whistling,” etc. 
Some records are furnished by children who have Victrola 
music at home. 

Spring poems greatly enjoyed are Miller’s “The Spring 
Walk,” and “May,” by George Macdonald. The latter 
poem is memorized by the children, who think the work a 
pleasure. The opening lines are sufficiently inspirational 
to interest one of any age. 


May 


Merry, rollicking, frolicking May, 

Into the woods came skipping one day; 

She teased the brook till he laughed outright 
And gurgled and scolded with all his might; 
She chirped to the birds and bade them sing 
A chorus of welcome to Lady Spring. 


— George Macdonald 
Art Work 


Our May dolls and May baskets are fascinating to make, 
and when they are completed the children are allowed to 
decorate their desks for Morning Assembly. Boys in the 
shop make for us 2} inch grooved standards, so that each 
May doll may stand by her May-basket filled with flowers 
made by the children. 

The coloring of the dresses, bonnets, etc., together with 
the decorated flower-filled baskets, produce a pleasing effect. 

In connection with the making of the flowérs, suitable 
stories may be told, as: “Why is a Rose Pink?” the sub- 
stance of which is as follows: 


Why is a Rose Pink? 


Once upon a time all roses the whole world over were white. One 
day the Sun saw a beautiful white rose and he looked at it a long time. 
The next day, he was again attracted by the beauty of the little white 
rose and he looked at it a long, long time; such a very long time that 
the little rose blushed a beautiful pink, and ever since then the world 
has had pink roses. 





An Easter Song 


Out of the darkness, the chill and the snow, 
Out of the wintry mold, 
Myriad blossoms begin to grow, 
Braving the frost and cold. 
Daffodil, gold as the sun’s own beams, 
Jonquil and crocus awake from dreams. 


Symbol of life and its wondrous power, 
Snowy, and gold, and fair, 
Shineth the lily, the Easter flower, 
Breathing its incense rare. 
Matchless in beauty, it softly tells 
Easter-tide’s message as chime the bells. 
—Marjorie Dillon 
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Ideas to Try 


“Birds warble clear of it, 
Bees hum the cheer of it; 
White and gold lily-bells chime. 
Happy for everything, 
Sweetly the children sing, 
Greeting the glad Easter-time.” 





A Spring Border 
Mary E. Holt, Virginia 


These patterns of bird-house and birds, cut out of white 
paper and arranged on black, will make an attractive unit 
of decoration for the schoolroom during April or May; 
or, the bird-house and birds, cut out of gray paper and 
arranged on blue, make an attractive unit also, and this 
combination is perhaps the more natural looking one. 


Our Friend, the Calendar 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Figures large and figures small 
Are calling out, ‘New days for all!” 

Never have the prosaic 1’s to 31’s had such artistic 
settings as appear in the calendars for 1924. The historical, 
the literary and the purely artistic have been made use of 
by the pictorial folk, so that the type of design and beauty 
of coloring make many of this year’s calendars well worth 
preserving. 

Because calendars are used at the present time as adver- 
tising mediums, the children secure many of them and take 
great pleasure in presenting them to the teacher. So many 
appeared in our room last year that it was a problem to 
know what to do with such a number. 

Finally, we decided to display all the calendars for two 
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April Paper Cutting 



































Mount, Gray. 1, Brown: 2, Yellow: 3, Light Green; 4, Dark Green 


weeks, during which time the pupils were permitted to look 
at them frequently. 

At the end of the time, all were ready to write descriptions 
of the pictures, and no one’s feelings were hurt when, a 
little later, some of the calendars were disposed of. The 
discarded ones were cut into strips, and these were very 
convenient to use at the blackboard for addition examples 
in “quick work.” 

In addition to the written work, we used the calendars 
for the number of months in the year and the number of 
days in each month and arranged the following rhyme: 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November. 

Seven months have thirty-one. 
February all alone 

Has but twenty-eight in line, 

’Till Leap Year gives it twenty-nine. 


Our Calendars 
(Written by a seven-year-old.) 


We have a calendar in our room and the name of it is First Aid. 
In the picture I saw a little boy and his mother is kissing his finger 
because it is cut. 

There is another calendar and the name of it is Homeward Bound. 
That has a shepherd and sheep and the shepherd is seeing that nothing 
touches them. . 
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There is one calendar with the picture of a mother with a baby in 
her arms. The baby has a white dress on trimmed with lace. 

The calendar I like best has a picture of a boat called “The May- 
flower.” We learned about that boat at Thanksgiving time. 

All the calendars have the months below the pictures. 





Pasteboard Trays 


June G. Williams 


Good-sized pasteboard box covers make fine trays for 
the children to use during a paper cutting lesson. 

It takes but a few minutes to pass them, and they help 
to save many minutes, when cleaning up time comes. 





The Turtle as a Pet 


Lane Van Hook, Georgia 


A friend sent to the kindergarten three of the smallest 
turtles anyone in the school had seen. From the moment 
the tiny, green, beautifully marked creatures entered the 
school they received more attention than the birds, cat, dog 
and rabbit. 

A tank about three feet long and two wide was made 
and the bottom filled with sand and pretty rocks. One 
large rock was put in to be used as a “sun-shelf”’ by the 
turtles. 

It was great fun to watch the turtles swim with four 
feet, about all sides of the tank. The children would stand 
and watch, with keen interest, the small pets for moments 
at a time. 

The kindergartners helped the children find out what to 
feed the turtles and when flies, gnats and small moths were 
given them, would ask, with wide-eyed interest, “Will the 
flies make the turtles sick?” 

The new pets afforded a splendid subject for nature study 
and nature talks. They soon became tame and would 
come to the side of the tank when spoken to, and when 
hungry would stretch their heads out for fresh flies. 

The children loved the turtles and would often ask for a 
story from “Uncle Remus” antl other nature stories in 
which the slow, small creatures were made to talk. 

The day the turtles came the children were playing 
French games and the director, thinking it a good time 
to let the entire group see the new pets, placed them on 
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the floor in the center of the big ring. The three turtles 
began to go forward. Just at this time one of the children 
who had been counting aloud in French, said, “On, deux, 
troi,”’ and the turtles remained “One, two, three.” Great 
fun was had over the names, as it was often hard to tell 
the three apart—they were so nearly the same size. 

The turtles were clean, easily cared for and more fun 
than many pets had been to the children. 





Unique Garden Markers 


Elizabeth Evans, Wisconsin 


Children who attend schools where there is little or no 
manual training equipment have just as great a desire to 
express themselves through some form of handiwork as 
their more fortunate brothers. I have found the following 
type of handwork a very powerful factor in getting a 
school board to provide tools and benches for the children. 

We were studying birds and gardens. Our discussion 
had brought out the idea of marking the beds. Someone 
had suggested putting a stick in the ground and writing 
the name of the seed upon it. I thought there was a 
chance here to arouse a greater interest in the garden and 
to keep some active hands busy. I suggested cutting out 
birds to mount on sticks. The children were enthusiastic, 
but soon the question came, “What shall we make them 
with?” 1 told them the first thing would be to get pictures 
of the birds they wished to use. This kept them busy for 
several days 

I sent for several coping saws. A coping saw costs only 
twenty-five cents. Then I asked the children to bring 
cigar boxes—,4; inch boxwood is to be preferred, but we were 
working upon an economy basis. We transferred pictures 
of the children’s birds to the boards. By the time the saws 
arrived we were ready for work, and the schoolroom was a 
bee-hive of activity. The boys who had jack-knives cut 
out sticks twelve inches long, and sharpened one end. 
Then the birds were nailed to sticks with 4 inch brads. 

The illustrations given here show the idea. We had 
several days of interesting work during our drawing periods 
in painting the markers. A nearby five-and-ten-cent store 
furnished paint in a variety of colors, in cans small enough 
for our use. When the children took home the results of 
their labors, the parents were so pleased that we were 
promised a bench and a set of tools for the coming year. 
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Let Us Review Letter Writing 
Ethel Umberhine, New Mexico 


Have on the board in front of the class a model letter. 
If possible, let it be one written by a former pupil with 
whom the class is acquainted, as this arouses a keen interest. 
Study the letter first for interesting facts, then for details 
of form and punctuation. With the class make a simple 
outline of the letter, using paragraph subjects. 


During supervised study let pupils write “real” letters 
to friends or relatives, telling “The Most Interesting Thing 
that Happened During My Vacation,” or “Things I Like 
Most about My School.” I find it best, whenever possible, 
to give choice of subjects. If a child says, “I don’t know 
anything to write,” add other subjects. Require of each 
pupil an outline of two or three points to serve as a basis 
for paragraphing. Stress position and punctuation of 
heading. It helps many children to be shown that the 
smallest division of location, the house, comes first, followed 
by the others, the street, the city, the country, in the order 
of their size. Emphasize the two commas of the heading, 
asking why we need a comma to separate the city from the 
state, another the day from the year. Let these letters be 
short. Have the greeting and ending correctly written, 
but to make sure interest does not lag, save the drill on these 
parts for later work. You will probably find that you can 
allow half the children to mail their letters without correc- 
tion, and that half of the remainder, who must re-copy 
their work, will not care to mail theirs. But does not this 
compare favorably with results of other work at the begin- 
ning of a term? 


Drill on headings, greetings and endings is best accom- 
plished by skeleton letters, using dots or dashes to indicate 
the body of the letter. Variety may be given by having 
pupils pretend they write from different cities at different 
times. 


Letter writing, because of its practical value, should form 
a large percentage of the child’s written compositions. 
But, because of the great variety of passing needs and 
interests, most teachers find it impossible to have many 
business letters actually mailed. A good substitute for 
Uncle Sam’s Post Office is the schoolroom post office. Use 
some simple device, such as numbering, to group the class 
in pairs. Have the letters written, “mailed,” delivered, 
studied and criticised. Allow a few minutes for children 
to take letters to authors and explain mistakes. Letters 
and answers should be read the day following this exercise 
and be subjected to class criticism, which is more effective 
than corrections by the teacher. 


“Friendly” letters may be written to other schools and 
much practice, as well as a great deal of information, 
obtained by writing such co-operative letters. In a 
community like ours, where people come from all the other 
states, I find it easy to get in touch with many schools by 
having new pupils write former friends and teachers, 
asking if they wish to correspond with us. While waiting 
for answers, the children are directed to write to the 
Chambers of Commerce in our larger towns, for information 
concerning points of interest in New Mexico. The bulletins 
obtained are assigned for oral reports and volunteer reports 
of visits to our resorts and pre-historic ruins are made part 
of our oral compositions. Our co-operative letters take 
the form of individual letters dealing with separate com- 
munities and places of interest, or of groups of paragraphs 
written as a class exercise. ‘These paragraphs may deal 
with the state and have for their subjects: location and 
size, important cities, our city, climate and health resorts, 
industries, etc. 

‘Though letter writing may seem only a review exercise 
to pupils of the upper grades, we may give it always the 
qualities of any good review of composition—known facts, 
presented in new garb, and added instruction that leads to 
a fuller expression and use of the English language. 
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Window Curtains as Charts 
June G. Williams 


Common window curtains, fastened just above the black- 
board so that they run up and down easily, make good 
permanent charts, for tables, music scales, etc. 

They are always ready when needed, and out of the way 
when not in use. 


An Easter Paper Work Design 
with Pattern 


Using 9 x 12 paper of any color, measure off as in diagram, 
cutting slits on D, and on heavy lines, E, and folding to 
form a box. Paste at ends, or fasten at A with paper clip. 
Cut goose from yellow paper, pasting B on C to make stand. 
Then slip little coop over the goose. Several geese may 
be placed in one coop for display. 
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Live Language Lessons for Third Graders 
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Vill 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


I Language Games for the Correct Sentence 


Forms 
What is Your Trade? 


For this game two captains may be chosen who, in turn, 
may choose sides. Draw lots to see which side may become 
tradesmen first. The tradesmen may pass quietly into the 
hall and decide upon some trade which they will attempt 
to represent in pantomime. Re-entering the room the 
tradesmen stand in line in front of the remainder of the 
class, who are to do the guessing. 

The captain of the tradesmen announces: 

“We are skillful tradesmen from Boston.” 

The other captain then inquires: 

“For what have you come?” 

“We have come to work for you,” the tradesmen reply 
in concert. 

Whereupon the tradesmen all begin to act in pantomime 
some phase of the work they have chosen. The carpenters 
will pretend to use the hammer, the saw or the plane, etc. 
Painters will pantomime painting, and so on. 

The guessers, each in their turn, suggest the name of 
the trade, thus: 

No.1 Perhaps you are paper hangers. 

“No, we are not paper hangers.” 

No. 2 Perhaps you are carpenters. 

“Yes, we are carpenters. Whom will you choose?” 

The one who guessed correctly may now select one of the 
tradesmen, who joins the guessers. The guessers now 
become tradesmen. If, however, the guessers do not guess 
correctly after having had three chances, they do not 
select a player from the opposing team. If an incorrect 
sentence is given, the opposing team makes the correction 
and selects a player to join their ranks. 


The Telephone Game 


The class is divided into groups of two. The various 
groups may take thirty seconds in which to decide what 
characters they will represent. At the close of that time 
the telephoning begins. Conversations like the following 
may take place for about one or two minutes each. 


I 


“Hello. Is this Miss Lillian Snyder?” 

“Yes, it is I.” 

“This is Mrs. Harrison, Miss Snyder.”’ 

“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Harrison!” 

“T called to ask if you would care to go car-riding with 
us this afternoon. We are going to the park.” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

“Very well, we shall call for you at four.” 

“Good-bye.” 


Il 


“Hello. Is this Mr. Brown, the butcher?” 

“Ves, it is I.” 

“This is Mrs. Graham.” 

“What can I do for you to-day, Mrs. Graham?”’ 
“Have you any pork chops?” 

“Yes, I have pork chops.” 

“Will you send me one pound of pork chops, please?”’ 
“T shall be glad to do so.” 

“Good-bye.” 


If an incorrect form is used, any child in the room may 
interrupt by saying, “The line is busy.” He then makes 
the correction and the two who have been talking must 
repeat the form correctly before finishing their conversation. 


II Oral Reports and Vocabulary Reports from 
‘The Story of Dr. Doolittle’’ 
(By Hugh Lofting. Published by Frederick A. Stokes, New York 


The children may give brief oral reports from the book 
as follows: 


Dr. Doolittle’s Pets. 

Why Dr. Doolittle’s Sister Left Him and Got Married. 
How Dr. Doolittle Learned the Animal Language. 
The Doctor’s Message from Africa. 

How Polynesia Saved Dr. Doolittle from the King. 
Dr. Doolittle Receives a Pushmi-Pullyu. 

How the Prince Became White. 

How Dr. Doolittle Escaped the Pirates. 

How Jip Found the Red-haired Man. 


OCOBN OCR WN Ee 


After each recitation the following questions may be 
used as a basis for constructive criticism from the class. 


How did he make his story interesting? 

Did he leave out anything necessary to the story? 
In what way has the story-teller improved? 

In what ways may he still improve? 


Prepare hektographed copies of the following extract 
from the book and give each child one copy. On the black- 
board write the list of words to be used in filling the blanks. 


“Whenever Dr. Doolittle walked down the street in 
his ——— hat everyone would say, ‘There goes the Doctor! 
. . . He’sa——man.’ And the dogs and children would 
all run up and behind him; and even the crows that 
lived in the church tower would and nod their heads. 

“He was very of animals and kept many kinds of 
pets. Besides the gold-fish in the —— at the bottom of 
his garden, he had rabbits in the ——--, white mice in the 
piano, a squirrel in the —— closet and a hedgehog in the 
cellar. 

“His sister used to —— about all these animals and said 
they made the house ——.” 











caw high fond linen grumble 
pantry follow clever pond untidy 


“Pushmi-Pullyus are now extinct. That means there 
aren’t any more. But long ago, when Dr. Doolittle was 
——., there were some of them still left in the deepest 
of Africa; and even then they were very, very ——. 
They had no tail, but a head at each end, and horns 
on each head. They were very —— and terribly hard to 
——. The black men got most of their animals by —— 
up behind them while they were not looking. But you 
could not do this with the pushmi-pullyus because, no 
which way you came towards him, he was always 
you. And besides only one-half of him —— at a time. 
The other was always —— and watching. This was why 
they were never - and never seen in ——. Though 
many of the -—- huntsmen and the --— menagerie keepers 
spent ——- of their lives -—— through the —— in all 
weathers, for pushmi-pullyus not a single one had ever 
been caught. Even then, years ago, he was the —— 
animal in the world with two heads.” 

















shy slept awake alive searching 
matter facing jungles caught only 
sneaking sharp catch scare 

ZOOS cleverest greatest years 


Find out what the italicized words in the following 
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sentences mean and then try to use them in sentences of 
your own. 

| The Barbary pirates were a fierce lot of men. 

2 The pirate ship was very swift. 

3 The Black Prince was not a handsome fellow. 

4 The monkeys were delighted to welcome Dr. Doolittle 
into their land. 

5 The pushmi-pullyu was a very rare animal. 

6 Polynesia was a most clever bird. 

7 Dr. Doolittle was a wealthy man, when he returned 
from Africa. 

8 He and his animals lived happily ever after. 


III Conversation Lessons 
Spring Flowers 

During the nature study periods the children should 
collect and study many different kinds of early wild flowers. 

What kind of flowers have you found this spring? 

Tell where you found each different kind. 

Describe your favorite spring wild flower. 

Pretend that you are a spring flower. Tell where you 
may be found, whether in the woods or fields. Tell what 
kind of leaves you have. Describe your petals. Ask the 
class to guess your name. 

Tell all that you can about the following: 


The Adder’s Tongue or Dog-toothed Violet. 
The Bloodroot. 

Dutchman’s Breeches. 

The Violet. 

The Buttercup. 

The Marsh Marigolds. 


IV Poem Study for Listening and Appreciation 
‘Helping Hands’’ 

1 Words to Pronounce and Use in Sentences 
teased rejoiced 
pouted - stepping 

2 Things to Think About 

Why is mother very busy in the spring? Mention some 
things that she has to do in the spring. In what ways can 
you help her? 


guessed 
cheerful 
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Hop, hop, 










Hop, hop, hop, 





NOTE 
tune I knew and fitted the words to successfully. 







hop! 


Where ’tis bright and where ’tis sun nv,Hop a-long, my Eas-ter bun- ny, 


hop, 


The music to “‘My Easter Bunny” is not original, nor do {I know the name of the composer. 


3 Presentation 


Mention some things that your mother does for you. 
Why do you think she loves you very, very much? Why 
do you love her? In what ways can you show her that you 
love her? Do you think mother can tell which one of her 
children really love her best? How? 

I shall read a poem about three little children who loved 
their mother very much. One Saturday morning they told 
her that they loved her. It made her very happy and she 
began thinking about it. During the day she watched 
them to see how much they really did love her. After I 
have read the poem you may tell me how each one 
behaved during the day. What happened at night? 

The teacher now reads the poem aloud. 

What were the names of the children? Do you think 
they really loved their mother? Tell how each one acted 
during the day. 

I 


After I have read the first stanza you may tell me all 
that you can about John. How old do you think he is? 
Tell how you think he looked. What kind of clothes did he 
wear? In what way did he spend the day? What work 
do you think he had to do? How could he have helped 
his mother that day? What kind of a boy do you think 
he is? 

II 


Describe little Nell. How old was she? Do you think 
she had curly hair? Do you think she was pretty? Why? 
cid she look pretty that day? What do you think she 
was teasing for? Why did she pout? How could she have 
helped her mother? Why was her mother glad when she 
finally went out to play? What do you think about Nell? 

III and IV 

How is Fannie different from the other children? Tell 
how you think she looks. Is she older or younger than the 
others? Do you think she is nice looking? Did her mother 
have to tell her what to do? Mention the things she did 
to help her mother. Why was she happy all day long? 
Do you think she was happier than the rest? Why? 

(Continued on page 255) 


My Easter Bunny 


Mary A. Holt, Virginia 















Hop, my bun-ny, hop! 










hop! Hop, my bun-ny, hop! 


It is a little 
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“Peter Rabbit” as Supplementary Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


How to Use the Story This story contains much action, although it has little 
There is no doubt about Peter’s naughtiness in this story, conversation and therefore does not lend itself readily to 
but I think, of all the characters in Storyland, Peter is the dramatization. 


best beloved of little folks. There are two outstanding features of this version of 
the story; the use of several colors and 

Supplementary Reading Cards the use of the possessive form of the noun, 

as: Peter’s mother, Farmer Brown’s garden 





patch, etc. 
: The story is divided into five parts for 
( Peter's Mother supplementary reading on the board and 





> the cards illustrate the important parts of 
p went the story. 

Y to the The sentences printed below the cards 

are to be cut up and matched with the same 

baker shop. one on the pictures. The cards make use 


of twenty-four different words, many used 
in previous stories. 

The teacher may also make a set of cards 
showing the vegetables Peter saw and ate 
N in Farmer Brown’s patch. Print the names 

ee below and you will have a good set of 
aaa “— nature cards which will add to the vocabu- 
(>) lary of the class. Pictures cut from a good 

seed catalogue are excellent to use for this 














































¥-CLAUSEN. device. 
Peter’s Mother went to the baker shop. PETER RABBIT 
4 Once upon a time there was a 
; | naughty little Rabbit. 

Peter ran into His name was Peter Rabbit. 
—— One day Peter’s mother said, 
=o ““Now, children, | am going over 
SSS Brown's the hill to the baker shop. You 
SEOs Fa 5 must be good children while I am 

rcs = = garden away.” 

a. nineties Peter’s sisters, Flopsy, Mopsy, 
Mo. =" and Topsy said, “Yes, Mother, 

we will be good little Rabbits.” 


But naughty Peter did not say 
a word. 





y 


——- As soon as his Mother went 
over the hill he ran away. 
Peter ran into Farmer Brown’s garden patch. He ran right into Farmer 
Brown’s garden patch. 

He ate some red radishes. 

He ate some yellow beans. 
& He ate some green parsley. 
He ate some white turnips. 














\ 


SS He jumped 
into Farmer Brown saw him and 
ran after him, but he could not 
catch him. 

watering can. Peter hid in the shed. 

/ ZX He jumped into a watering can, 


® 
\ 


a 


' 


but it had no water in it. 

How cold it was! 

Peter had to sneeze, “‘ Kerchoo! 
Kerchoo!”’ 

Farmer Brown heard him and 


— ' ; J ran after him again. 
He jumped into a watering can. Peter jumped out and ran away. 
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He ran past a big white cat and 
he ran past a little gray mouse. 

He ran so fast he lost his coat 
and his pretty red shoes. 

At last he came to the gate 
and he slipped through just as 
Farmer Brown saw him. 

He ran home as fast as he could. 


Naughty Peter felt ill, for he 
had eaten too much in Farmer 
Brown’s garden. 

His mother said, “What a 
naughty rabbit you are!” 

She put him to bed without 
a supper. 

is sisters, Flopsy, Mopsy and 
Topsy, had cream puffs for supper. 


A Peter Rabbit Paper Cutting 
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She put him to bed without any supper. 


RobiniSnow 


Bright the green grass growing, 
And with flowery spray, 
Blossoming elm branches, 











Crimson-tipped, sway. 
Crocus-cups are gleaming— 
Ever-gladdening sight— 
Through the dark mold bursting, 
Violet, yellow, white. 


Friendly robin redbreast 
Pipes his merry song; 

Meadow larks and bluebirds 
Chant, a cheery throng. 

Then an icy blast comes 
From the north and brings 

















Paper 
fastener 








Myriads of snowflakes 
On its beating wings. 


But beneath the drifting 
Of the crystals cold, 
Bright the green grass growing, 
Gay the crocus gold. 
Songbirds still are flitting 
While the chill winds blow; 
Spring’s brave children laugh at 
April’s “robin snow.” 
—Susanne Alice Ranlett 

















The American 
Goldfinch 


See the merry little fellow, 
Uniformed in black and yellow, 
Doing graceful airplane stunts: 




















“Farmer Brown is coming” 


Cut Peter from white paper; color his eye pink; watering can is red; parts dotted 


are green. 


Dips, rises, whistles, all at once; 
Billowing still some breath to spare: 
‘I’m an ace, just look at me, 
Per-chic-o-ree, per-chic-o-rée!”’ 
Adéle Barney Wilson 
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The Value of Games in Social Development 


Eleanor Bigbee, Rhode Island 


HE use of games in the schoolroom has a deep signi- 
ficance for the child, both physically and mentally. 
Children who are slow, dull, unobservant, heedless, 

etc., may be completely transformed by playing 
games. The sense perceptions are quickened; the player 
watches to see when it is his turn; he feels a tap on his 
shoulder; he hears his number called; or in many other 
ways he is aroused to respond to things that go on around 
him. The clumsy child is made agile and the child who 
falls down to-day will not fall down a week from to-day. 

The social development is quite as important as the 
physical. Many children, whether because of conditions 
at home or a personal peculiarity, do not possess the power 
to co-operate with others. The timid child learns to take 
his turn; the bold, selfish child learns to be unselfish; the 
unappreciated child gains confidence and the respect of 
others through some particular skill that makes him a 
desired partner. He learns to take defeat without dis- 
couragement. In these, and in many other ways, are the 
dormant powers for social co-operation developed. 

Below is a classified list of games, according to grades, 
fitted, in my opinion, to meet the social problems of the 
primary teacher. It is advisable to take a new game as 
soon as the children play a given game well. 


Grades I and II 
Automobile Race 


This game is played with most of the class sitting, being 
a race between alternate rows. The first child in each 
alternate row, at a signal from the teacher, leaves his seat 
on the right side, runs forward around his seat and then 
to the rear, completely encircling his row of seats, until his 
own is reached again. As soon as he is seated, the child 
next behind him encircles the row of seats, starting to the 
front on the right side and running to the rear on the left 
side. This continues, until the last child has left his seat, 
encircled his row and regained his seat. The row wins 
whose last player is first seated. 

Interest is gained by the first child in each row naming 
the automobile his row will represent, as, Pierce Arrow, 
Stutz, etc. 


Tag the Bear 


One player is chosen to be the bear, and sits in the center 
on a stool. The bear chooses a second player to be his 
keeper. The keeper stands by the bear, each of them 
clasping hands. ‘The rest of the players stand around in a 
circle inclosing these two. The object of the players is to 
tag the bear, without themselves being tagged by the bear 
or his keeper. The players may attack the bear when the 
keeper calls, “My bear is free!” Should a player strike 
at the bear before the keeper says this, they change places, 
the striker becomes the bear, the former becomes the keeper, 
and the keeper returns to the ring. The keeper tries to 
protect his bear by dodging around him. 

When there are more than twenty players, two or more 
rings should be made, each having its own bear and keeper. 


Blind Bell 


All the players but one are blindfolded and scatter 
promiscuously. The one who is not blindfolded carries 
a bell loosely in one hand, so that it will ring with every 
step. The blindfolded players try to catch the one with 
the bell, who will have to use considerable alertness to keep 
out of the way. Whoever catches the bellman changes 
places with him. 


Cat and Mice 


One player is chosen to be cat and hides under the 


teacher’s desk. After the cat is hidden, the teacher 
beckons to five or six other players, who creep softly up to 
the desk and scratch on it with their fingers, to imitate the 
nibbling of mice. As soon as the cat hears this, she scram- 
bles from her hiding-place and chases the mice, who try to 
regain their holes (seats). If a mouse be caught, he 
changes places with the cat. If not, the same child is 
again the cat. It is wise to have anew set of mice each 
time to give every child an opportunity to play. 


Crossing the Stream 


This game is a great favorite. A place representing a 
stream is marked off by two lines made with chalk on the 
floor. Children of one row run around the room and try 
to jump across the stream. Those who succeed turn 
around and jump back with a standing jump instead of a 
running jump. On either of these jumps the player who 
does not cross the line representing the bank, gets into the 
water and must run home to get dry shoes and stockings. 


Look Out for the Farmer 


One player, chosen to be the farmer, is seated. The 
remaining players, standing at a distance, select a leader 
who taps some of them on the shoulder as an invitation to 
go with them to the farmer’s orchard for apples. They 
leave their home ground, which has a determined boundary, 
and approach as near to the farmer as they dare. The 
game is more interesting if they can do this from various 
sides. Suddenly the farmer claps his hands, and all the 
players must stand still, while the leader calls out, “Look 
out for the farmer!” ‘The players try to get safely back 
to their home ground, the farmer chasing them. He must 
not start, however, until the leader has given his warning. 
Any player caught by the farmer changes places with him 


Good Morning 


This is a very pretty sense-training game and the children 
love it. 

One player blinds his eyes. Or, he may go to the teacher, 
hide his face in her lap and she may place her hands on 
either side of his head, like the blinders of a horse. 

The teacher silently beckons to some other player in the 
class, who rises at once saying, “Good morning, James!” 
The guesser, if he has recognized the voice, says, “Good 
morning, Mary!” He may be given three chances to guess 
the right name, and then, if unsuccessful, he may turn 
around to see the player, and they change places. 

The guesser remains such until he fails. 


Have You Seen My Dog? 


The players form a large circle around the room. One 
walks around on the outside, and, touching one on the 
shoulder, says, “Have you seen my dog?” The one ques- 
tioned answers, “How was he dressed?” The outside 
player then describes the dress of some one in the circle, as, 
“He wears a blue sailor-suit; he wears black shoes and 
blue socks.” The one questioned then names the one 
described. The latter leaves his place and runs around the 
circle, being chased by the guesser. The questioner does 
not take part in the running. If the one described is caught 
before he reaches his place again, he is the questioner and 
quickly asks the question of some one, “ Have you seen my 
dog?” If he is not caught, each returns to his place and 
the same questioner taps someone on the shoulder. 


Jack Be Nimble 


Some small object, about six inches high, is placed up- 
right on the floor to represent the candlestick. This may 


be a book, a box, a vase or anything that will stand upright. 
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The players run in single file and jump with both feet at center; the other players join hands in a circle around him 
once over the candlestick, while all repeat the rhyme: and dance around, repeating this rhyme: 


Jack benimble, 


Jack be quick, Charlie over the water, 


Charlie over the sea, 


Jack jump over the candle-stick. Charlie catch a blackbird. 
. Can’t catch me! 
Charlie Over the Water 
One player is chosen to be Charlie, and if there be more As the last word is said, the players stoop, and Charlie 


than twenty players, there should be two or more Charlies, tries to tag them before they can get into that! position. 
to make the action more rapid. Charlie stands in the Should he succeed, the tagged ones change places with:him. 


“Moving Rhymes” 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





(\A BUNNY SAID TO BABY BUNNY 

WHAT MAKES YOU ACT SO FUNNY?: 
YOUR LITTLE FRIENDS ARC HeRe To Pine 
DONT YOU KNOW IT. 1S EASTER DAE 
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FASTEN TOGETHER WITH 
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Suggestions for Exercises in Silent Reading 


Mary A. Barnum 


A second grade has found these silent reading exercises very enjoyable 
and helpful. These are merely a suggestion of what may be done 
with pictures taken from Primary EDUCATION. 

The pictures from Primary EDUCATION were mounted and put 
into the children’s hands. They were read silently and then colored 
on tracing paper according to the text. The children also read them 
silently and then described the picture. 

The series will include reading where the children follow directions; 
also reading for information and entertainment. 


I 


Helen went for a walk in’the fields. 

She went to pick the red flowers. 

She liked to see the green trees. 

She saw some lambs in the field. 

The lambs are not afraid of her. 

Helen is not afraid of them. 

The black lamb seems to be saying, “Who are you?”’ 
The white lambs did not say a word. 


Il 


Jack and Jill went up the hill. 

They got water from the brown pump. 
Jill wore her blue dress and a pink apron. 
Her hat was green. Peet 
Jack wore a blue suit. Ae sk 
Both had black shoes and stockings. © { 
When they came down the hill, Jill fell. 
When they came down the hill, Jack fell. 
Off went his new brown hat. 

Down went their new red pail. 

Now they will have to get more water. 


iil 


Shame on you, Little Boy Blue! 
You have gone to sleep in your new blue suit. 


Your red tie is pretty. 

I like your red horn, too. 

You had better wake up. 

The men will come to get the brown hay. 
Did the bright blue sky make you sleepy? 


Il 
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Two artist’s crayons 
designed for school use 


Two crayons of better quality, for use 
where finer results are desired than are 
possible with wax crayons, are Prang 
Crayograph and Prang Pastello. 
Both are real artist’s crayons some- 
what modified to make them suitable 
for school use. 


Prang Crayograph is an _ earth- 
pressed crayon exceptionally fine and 
true in color. It gives an excellent 
flat tone to the drawing. It is highly 
commercial; because of its hardness 
it will far outlast an ordinary wax 
crayon. It has unusual blending qual- 
ities. Any tint desired may be pro- 
duced by mixing with Waltham or 
other soft white blackboard chalk. 
It is highly practicable for art in- 
struction in all grades. 


For softer effects than are possible 
with either pressed or wax crayons, 
many instructors prefer Prang Pastello, 
a school crayon of pastel-like tex- 
ture, whose colors blend to produce 
beautiful effects. It is very like the 
French pastel, of which it is an adapta- 
tion made to stand the rougher hand- 
ling of school pupils. Like Prang 
Crayograph, it may be mixed with 
soft white blackboard chalk to produce 
a wide variety of tints. It can be 
used with good results on blackboards, 
slates, wood, paper, or cloth. A fixa- 
tive will make the colors permanent. 


Every art instructor should know 
these two crayons. For further in- 
formation, write for our catalogue of 
school art materials. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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IV My umbrella is red. 
It is raining to-day. Mother made my blue coat. 
I do not stay at home. She bought my brown shoes. 
I go to school. She bought my black rubbers, too. 
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Reading Robinson Crusoe in 


Third Grade 


(Continued from page 233) 


the sand-table, they found a small toy steamboat. They 
were delighted to use this instead of the paper one, until 
Frank happened to remember that Robinson Crusoe lived 
nearly three hundred years ago, and they did not have 
steamboats then. After awhile, the boat sank, and, of 
course, was removed from the ocean. 

Many of the articles used were found in our room, but 
the others were made by the pupils at home; for example, 
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the raft, the calendar, fence-posts, etc. The tool-box was 
a small pill-box, and the tools were cut out of a hardware 
catalogue. The cave was a pasteboard box, covered with 
sand, except for the opening. 

There were many arguments over details, but the solution 
was always reached by opening the books and proving the 
point by the words of the book. There was intense interest 
up to the very last. The children were eager to find out 
what happened next, and then arrange it on the sand-table. 
I believe they learned many lessons from this, besides the 
actual reading, and that the story will never be forgotten. 
Other books might be worked out in this manner, as, 
“Dorcas,” “Eskimo Twins,” etc.” 









THE OVERWORKED TEXTBOOKS ARE 
HANDLED AND ABUSED DAILY 


Reinforce and Protect them with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


‘‘Wear Like Leather”’ 









MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

























“LADDIE” 


. . if you’ve sought a large- 
width pencil for primary hand- 
writing with a slightly harder 
lead, the name is 





ON 
**LADDIE” 


and he’s just made his bow! 
All Primary Teachers should 





know this new pencil. 


Sample on request 


Made in U.S. A. by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
N. J. 





Jersey City - - 
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THE CIVIC BEAUTY OF 
TO-MORROW 


is the outgrowth of the school ideals of 
to-day. The art teacher is responsible 
for helping to develop these ideals in 
her classes. Through a well-organized 
program of art problems, bringing 
such dreams to realities, the environ- 


a becomes the “Community beauti- 
ul. 
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For public welfare campaigns, land- 
scape plans, clean-up, safety and 
fire prevention posters, the art classes 
develop their aims through the use of 
Gold Medal products. “Crayola,” 
“Perma” and “Spectra” Crayons, 
Lecturers’ Chalks, and “Artista” 
Water Colors each has its own field 
of direct service through brilliance and 
clean texture. 
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Samples and color charts on request 
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Our Art Service Bureau is your Art 
Service Bureau. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d Street - New York 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 


Projects 


XXV 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Local Study 


(Continued) 


b Mail—What are some of the things that might deter- 
mine whether you’d send your message by means of tele- 
phone or by mail? How would vou prepare your message 
to send it by mail? Then what should you do with it? 
Just what would happen to it then? Let us determine 
upon some place to which we’d like to send a letter. Now, 
let’s trace it on its way—put in the post-office, put into the 
mail bag by a clerk, carried to the station, put on the train 
in the mail car, etc. Now, what happens when some one 
sends us a letter? Trace it from the time it leaves the mail 
car at the station until it arrives in our home. What else 
may be sent through the mail besides letters? 

The post office, then, is a very important place. In fact, 
people think so much of being able to communicate with 
other parts of the world, that a post office is always one of 
the first things established in any town. (In many towns 
an interesting bit of history may be taught here, in the 
locating of the first post office, etc.) How may you always 
recognize the post office in any town? What do the letters 
“U.S.”, so generally used in connection with post offices 
and mail, stand for? What do the terms, “United States 
Post Office” and “United States Mail” signify to you? 
Yes, this is something that our United States Government, 
our Uncle Sam, our National Government, provides for us. 
Can you think of a reason why the mail is under the control 
of the National Government instead of our local govern- 
ment? 

What do we call the man who has charge of the mail 
service for our town? Who is our postmaster? What are 
his assistants called? How many clerks has our post office? 
How many carriers? How many porters? Perhaps we can 
arrange a visit to the post office and see these people at 
work there. Do you like to get letters? Aside from the 
pleasure they bring, what other reasons might there be to 
make a letter a very important thing? What kind of men 
and women, then, do we need for the handling of our mail? 

Perhaps some one can tell us what is meant by the words 
we find over the little windows in the post office—“ General 
Delivery.” Let us select a person to whom to write, and 
write his name and adadregs on a ruled space on our paper, 
just as we would address an envelope to him if he got his 
mail by general delivery. What other kinds of delivery 
do you know of? What is “city free delivery”? Let us 
address a letter to some one who gets his mail this way. 
There is still another kind of delivery. What is rural free 
delivery? How do we show on the envelope that this is 
the way we expect the letter to go? Some of these mail 
routes also have boxes specially numbered for each family, 
in which case we must use the number of the route and the 
number of the box. Let us address an envelope to some one 
who gets his mail by “rural free delivery in a numbered 
box on a numbered route.” (Stress importance of correct, 
legibly written addresses. Use pupils’ envelopes freely in 
the discussion.) 

What do we pay for the sending of the usual letter? Does 
the stamp itself cost two cents? To whom does this money 
go? Think of the many miles a letter may go, and the 
number of people who may have to handle it in the mean- 
while, and we pay only two cents for all of this work in a 
service that means so much in our lives? This is just one 
of the many ways in which our Uncle Sam is thoughftul and 
generous in his caring for us. 

In the main, how is our mail carried from place to place? 
Do you know of another way besides railroad trains and 


boats, that mail is being transported now in some sections 
of our country? Perhaps some of us may know something 
of the airplane mail service. Certainly we may, from time 
to time, get accounts of it from newspapers. When you 
find such accounts, clip them out and bring them to school 
to read to the rest of us. (Children will be interested in 
old methods of sending mail, especially the pony express 
of other days and the dog-teams in the far north.) 

Where is our post office located? Where did the money 
come from for the building, and who keeps it up? Then 
it is a public building, a government building, the gift of the 
whole nition to that part of the nation which is our town. 

c The telegraph—What aie some of the things that 
might cause you to send your message by telegraph instead 
of by telephone or mail? What is such a message called? 
What are the advantages of sending messages by telegraph? 
The disadvantages? What things should one keep in mind 
when sending a telegram? We will get a telegraph blink, 
and learn just how the operatois prefer that we write our 
messages, then we may decide upon some person to whom 
we'd like to telegraph the news of some particular event, 
and write the message to send and the reply we might get. 

A telegraph system is another expensive thing. Who 
provides the system for our use? What pirt his our town 
in this? If you were considering a move to a new commun- 
ity, and learned that it had no telegraph st ition, how should 
you feel about it? Most of us send few, if any, telegrams 
in the course of a year, but all of us like to know that it is 
available when any need for it arises. (Cablegrairs mty be 
touched upon here, but without detail, simply speaking of 
it as a kind of ocean telegraph for sending messages from 
one continent to another, and used in gathering news for 
newspapers, etc.) 

d Wireless, radio—The newest of all these ways of 
sending messages is by wireless. Do you know in what 
connection wireless is used most? How many have heard 
messages transmitted by radio? How many have 1adio 
sets in their homes? Do you know how far messiges may 
be sent by wireless? Perhaps each of us may some day go 
to our National Capital, the beautiful city of Washington 
(locate on map), and see the big wireless station there. 
Have you heard of any of the big stations located at other 
places? The newspapers ind migizines have so much in 
them about wireless that we can be learning about it all the 
time, if we are interested. 

e Newspapeis, magazines, etc.—Pethaps we have not 
thought of newspapers and magazines, and even books, as a 
means of sending and getting messiges, as a means of com- 
munication, but if we stop to think, you will see that we get 
news from a great many different places, and from so many 
different people, and of so many different things through 
them. ‘The great difference is that such news, such messages 
are for every one, while a letter is a personal thing—it is 
from one person to one person, usually. Let us bring a 
newspaper to school and look through it to find out some- 
thing more definite along these lines. 

How many of you have one or more newspapers come to 
your home regularly? Let us list these on the board. 
What local papers have we? Let us compare an issue of 
our local paper with an issue of some big city daily. What 
purposes does a newspaper serve in a town like ours? Why 
do many people take the local paper and a city daily also? 


18 ‘Transportation—People live such busy lives, and 
frequently have interests in diflerent parts of the town, 
and in many places outside of the town, that a matter of 
getting from place to place becomes a very important one. 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Results from the Adaptation 
of the “Power Within” to the 
Stress of Environment 


T IS a question of relativity. 


Disease is the result of supernor- 
mal stress or of subnormal re- 
sistance. 


When the nerve, over which the 
“power within” sends its adaptative 
impulses to the cells, is impinged by 
a subluxated vertebra, the “power 
within” cannot adapt the organism 
to the stress of environment and we 
become sick. 


To regain health it is necessary to 
turn on the power of adaptation—re- 
sistance. 


To turn on the power, the impinge- 
ment must be removed from the 
nerve, in order that it may again 
function normally. 

To remove the impingement the 
misaligned vertebra must be ad- 
justed, and this adjustment of the 
vertebra is the work of the chiro- 


practor. 

By giving Chiropractic a 
fair trial millions have re- 
covered their health. 





Write for information regarding Chiro- 
practors or Schools to the 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 252) 


How did Bodo get from one place to another? How did 
Abraham make his long journey from Ur to the land across 
the Jordan? How do the Eskimos travel? The Arabs? 
How did Leif make his journey to Vineland? How did 
Columbus make his trips between Spain and our country? 
How might we go from one part of our town to another? 
From our town to a nearby town, or just out into the 
country? ‘To the nearest large city? To Washington, our 
National Capital? To some place in Europe? What 
differences can you think of in the ways those other peoples 
- traveled, or travel, and the way we travel? What things 
in particular do we think of in this connection? (Safety, 
speed, comfort, cost, etc.) 

But have you thought of the fact that we must provide 
ways to get materials of one kind and another from place 
to place, just as well as people? Suppose we needed a hook 
to hang another picture on the wall, and one of you went 
down the street to buy it. How would you get it here? 
But if the superintendent should order a quantity of such 
hooks, enough to supply every room of every school in 
town, together with the wire necessary for hanging them, 
how would these things be gotten from the store to the 
general store-room? How are the goods brought to our 
retail merchants from the wholesale houses? To the whole- 
sale houses from the factories, etc.? Let us think of some 
of the things that we use every day that had to be brought 
from distances. Some of them required careful handling, 
some had to be shipped speedily, etc. What things do we 
send out of our town to other places? What are the ways in 
which they must be handled? Thus we learn that the 
question of transportation, of people and of things, is one 
of the big problems of life. Let us learn more of some of 
the ways in which it is being solved. 


a Animals—For riding; as pack animals. 

b Vehicles drawn by animals—After many years of 
using just animals themselves, some one discovered the fact 
that an animal could draw more than it could carry, pull a 
very much larger load in a wheeled vehicle than it could 
carry on its back or draw on a sleigh. What animals are 
used thus? What vehicles have you seen that may be 
drawn by horses or similar animals? Which of these are 
used mostly for carrying people? For carrying material 
and articles of various kinds? What articles are usually 
carried thus? Let us make a collection of all the kinds of 
horse-drawn vehicles that we can find. 


c Motor vehicles—But there is a swifter kind of vehicle 
now, and most people prefer it to animal drawn vehicles. 
Let us think of all the uses to which the automobile and the 
auto-truck may be put. Can you think of any other ways 
beside speed in which the motor vehicles are preferable to 
the animal-drawn vehicles? What truck lines have we in 
(or out of) our town? What automobile (passenger) lines? 
What must be true of the roads if more vehicles are to be 
used with success? What kind of roads have we? What 
highway is in (or near) our town? (A Highway Map of the 
state, or county, may be used in this connection to ad- 
vantage.) 

Each motor vehicle is tagged with a number—what is that 
for? Let us find out how automobile licenses are obtained, 
and what they cost? Can you think of some reasons why 
owners of automobiles should pay those license fees? For 
what is this money used? 

Perhaps we shall want to learn how long we have had 
automobiles in our town; how many automobiles our town 
has (how many licenses were issued to towns-people), and 
some of the businesses that have grown up in this connection 
(garages, filling stations) 

What are some of the ordinances our town fathers had 
to pass to protect the people who may be driving cars? 
To protect the people who may be driving other vehicles? 
The people who are walking? Let us make sure that we 
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know the “safety first” measures. A good citizen will co- 
operate in matters of this sort as carefully as in others. 
He wants his town to be safe for other people as well as for 
himself. 

(In connection with this topic, much valuable work on 
good roads can be introduced. Toconnect both phases with 
the intimate life of the community, note the use of trucks, 
etc., to local farmers and dairymen, and saving of time and 
expense when good roads are maintained.) 


d Street cars—How are the street carsrun? Name the 
lines. Trace the lines through the town. How many miles 
long is each line? How many miles of street car lines in our 
town? What must one pay to ride on our street cars? How 
far may he ride for that? To whom does this money go? 
Why do we say “our street cars’’? 

What different kinds of cars have you noticed? What 
are some of the things that may be carried on the freight 
cars? Why are auto-trucks more convenient for moving 
freight than street cars, in many cases? Why are street 
cars needed, even though there may be a great many 
automobiles? At what times of the day are the cars most 
crowded? Why? 

Where do the cars stay when they are not out on the 
line? Where are the car barns? What are some of the 
things done there? 

What part has our town in the providing of street cars 
for our service? As good citizens, what are some of the 
things we shall need to remember concerning street cars?— 
as to crossings, as to getting on and off, as to our conduct 
while on the cars. 


e Railroads—In spite of all the means of travel and 
transportation we have already discussed, we need railroads. 
Why? What railroads come into our town (full name)? 
What is the first place we should reach, if we were riding 
on this road, going east? The first large city? The same 
going west? (This is an excellent place for a relative study 
of time and distance—translating units of distance into 
units of time. The use of actual time-tables, and compari- 
sons with the other modes of travel greatly increase the 
value of the study.) 

Where is our railroad station located? You have, of 
course, noticed that we have two kinds of stations—what 
are they? Have you ever been in the passenger station? 
Why does one go there, ordinarily? Have you ever been 
in the freight station? What are some of the things you 
saw there? Have you seen a freight train being loaded? 
Unloaded? How do they arrange this so as not to get in 
the way of the passenger trains? 

We shall find it interesting to note the different kinds of 
cars that make up a passenger train—a “local” and an 
“express.” (After the engine and the tender, the baggage 
car, the mail car, the express car, or a combination mail- 
and-baggage or mail-and-express car, the day coaches, and 
the Pullmans.) The different cars used on freight trains 
are especially interesting. (Lead pupils to notice coal cars, 
cattle cars, etc. If a visit can be made to a refrigerator 
car, it will prove highly profitable.) 

How many passenger trains have we going east each day? 
Going west? We shall want a committee from our class to 
talk with the freight agent and find out some of the im- 
portant facts about the freight trains that pass in and out 
of our station, and our yards. What do you think as to the 
importance of railroads to the life and growth of a town? 


f Boat lines—In sections of the country where water 
transportation is used, the study may be conducted in much 
the same way as the study of railroads. A further topic of 
interest is a comparison of rates, freight and passenger, by 
water and by rail; also, comparisons as to speed, comfort, 
etc. 

g Air lines—Can you think of still another mode of 
travel and transportation? How many have seen an air- 
ship? Has any one here ever ridden in one? What are 
some of the names by which they are known? Why have 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Language Lessons 
(Continued from page 243) 
V 

Describe the evening scene. 
was the mother thinking as_ she 
tucked them into bed? How could 
she tell which child really loved her 
best? Which child do you think will 
have the happiest life? 

How do you like this poem? 
lessons does it teach? Do you think 
you can show your mother how 
much you love her as Fan did? Do 
you wish to learn this poem? 


What 


What 





THE WIND 


The wind’s an old woman that rides 
on a broom. 
“Doom! Doom!” 
She sings as she rides. 
She’ll tear down the cock from the 
steeple. She’ll harry 
The birds in the branches, the leaves 
that still tarry. 
She’ll set the mill spinning till weary 
of sinning 
She turns from theland to the tides, 
Rides 
Over the land to the tides. 


The wind’s an old woman that hasn’t 
a friend. 
“Rend! Rend!” 
She cries as she goes. 
She’ll drive the poor ships all astray 
from their haven. 
She’ll curse the poor seamen. 
laugh at the craven. 
She’ll set the air freezing till weary 
of teasing 
She turns from the sea to the floes, 
Goes 


She’ll 


Over the sea to the floes. 


The wind’s an old woman that carries 
a whip 
“Rip ship!” 
She cries to the moon. 
And loud in the wake of the bergs 
that go straying 
Mid sound of deep sirens and sea- 
horses neighing, 
She’ll lash on the water till weary of 
slaughter 
She drops at the Pole in a swoon, 
Soon 
Wakes in the white of the moon. 


The wind’s an old woman whose 
heart is a-freeze, 
“Seize! Seize!” 
She cries to the frost. 
She’ll pen the poor ships and she’ll 
stiffen the cables. 
She’ll stall the sea-horses in 
carven stables, 
Till weary of spending her wrath 
without ending 
She sinks in the snow and is lost, 
Tost 
Round like a leaf in the frost. 
—Wilfrid Thorley in the Teachers’ 
World, London 


ice- 








of 300 Teodens who 


will travel all Sammer and 
earn$200to$400 per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases thousands of 
teachers who seek profitable employment. Every year about 300 
of them find their way to the House of Compton through just such 
advertisements as this. They travel all summer long engaged in a 
work that capitalizes their teaching experience; associated with 


interesting companions they meet new people and visit new parts 
of our country. 


Last summer 286 teachers, many of them 
with no experience outside the schoolroom, 
came to us and earned an average of $250 
per month. Many of them are still with us 
today, earning from $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 

The work which the House of Compton 
offers you is educational salesmanship of the 
highest type. If you are in good health, ambi- 
tious, and if you have had Normal Schoolor 
College training with 2 years of teaching ex- 
perience, wewill give you the necessary train- 
ing for success, pay you a salary to start, and 
offer you unlimited earning possibilities. 








If you are a progressive teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, interested in earning from 
$200 to $400 per month this summer, send 
the coupon below and we will send you three 
descriptive folders and write you full par- 
ticulars of how we help you to sell Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Get the facts of 
Educational Salesmanship— your inquiry 
will be regarded as confidential and will not 
obligate you in any way. Send today forthe 
particulars of what we believe to be the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to teachers 
for summer work. Names and addresses of 
our teacher-saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


**I’ll be with you in June”’ 


“January 16, 1924 
I am counting the days until my 
school closes and I can become a 
member of the House of Compton 
again. I enjoyed last summer more 
than any other summer of my life 
and I saved more money during 
those two short months than I will 
save all this year in the school 
room. I have started out to be a 
Compton Builder, too, and have 
already told one of my fellow- 
teachers about the Compton work. 
She will write you and enclose a 
recommendation from me. 


I’ll be with you in June 
Very sincerely yours, 
Floy Gary”’ 











F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


Send me without cost or obligation three folders entitled: A Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher's 
Opportunity, and Good Times With Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 254) 


most towns no regular service? What are some of the 
advantages? Disadvantages? 

You see, people are always learning new things, always 
applying science in such ways as to work out wonderful 
inventions for the pleasure and comfort or profit of man- 
kind. We shall be interested to read some of the many 
accounts in the papers as to the things that are being done 
to build up this type of transportation. When any one 
reads something especially good, the rest of us hope he will 
bring it to class and give us all the benefit of it. 

What do you think would happen if every one of these 
ways of transportation were to be cut off, so that we had 
only the people and things of our own community to look 
to and depend upon? 


Note In connection with the topic of transportation much local 
history of pioneer times may be introduced in many communitics, with 
never-failing interest to the pupils. The “ox-team trail,” the old 
covered wagon of pioneer days, like the pony express, bring up a 
wealth of factand fancy in their train. The trend of civilization, with 
differences in the living conditions of mankind—their work, thcir 
possessions, their interests, their needs and the ways of meeting them— 
are put concretely before pupils in the tracing up of such a topic in a 
way that makes it fascinating and readily understood by children of 
even this age. 


19 The “city beautiful” —Each community is natu- 
rally too individual to admit of much in the way of a general 
development of the topic. Throughout the study of the 
town, all things which make the town pleasing to the 
esthetic sense should be made to stand out—any bits of 
beautiful scenery, as a background, in the surrounding 
country, or in the town; parks; trees; a lake; beautiful 
buildings, etc. Certainly a well-kept street or neighbor- 
hood or town deserves especial comment. Study effects 


* ress? 
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from life, and from post cards and any other views obtain- 
able. Perhaps pupils can suggest other spots that would 
make good “views” or cards. Compare with pictures of 
other places. Lead pupils to think of things that would 
beautify and improve the town. Always the keynote 
should be: The town is ours; in reality, we are the town, 
for the town reflects what we think, what we feel, what we: 
want, what we do. Therefore, the problem is ours—the 
junior citizens’ as well as the senior citizens-—to make and 
keep our town a place we can be happy in, a place we have 
a right to be proud of. 

20 Signs of progress—This topic, like the preceding one,. 
is necessarily an individual one for each community, but it 
is one worthy of enthusiastic consideration. Perhaps some 
paving is being done, or some improvement in the water 
works system, or the lighting system; perhaps a new school 
building, new post office, or Elks’ Home, or other lodge or 
club house, or new and attractive residences. Aside from 
any changes planned, or in process of completion, what has. 
been done already that marks us as a progressive people?’ 
How does our town compare with other towns of its size? 
We have collected pictures of buildings, parks, etc., in 
other communities—how do ours compare? What ef the 
number of automobiles this year as compared with other 
years? What of its cleanliness, its sanitation, etc.? What 
of the number of telephones as compared to the population? 
The newspapers? 

When we stop to think about it, we are soon impressed 
with the fact that a town is very much like a person—there 
are always more things for it to have, to get, to do, to 
accomplish; more ways in which it may be improved. 
Who must carry on this work? Who, alone, can keep this 
team (the town) on the winning side in the game of prog- 
What is necessary for the players (citizens) for the 
accomplishment of these advancing goals? —Team-work, co- 
operation, and playing the game with energy and with 








INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL 
HISTORY SERIES 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH Dopp, Ph.D. 


Formerly Instructor and Lecturer in Education, Extension 
Division of the University of Chicago 


A Significant Contribution to the Literature of Childhood 


N° story is more fascinating than Miss Dopp’s dramatic 
presentation of the early progress of the race. Children 
learn from the Industrial and Social History Series of the dim pre- 
historic days when the foundations of industrial and social life 
were being laid. They derive some appreciation of what our 
civilization has cost. The five books mark five distinct epochs 
in human development. 


Book 1. THE TREE-DWELLERS. The Age of Fear. 

Book 2. THE EARLY CAVE-MEN. The Age of 
Combat. 

Book 3. THE LATER CAVE-MEN. The Age of the 
Chase. 

Book 4. THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE. First Steps in 
the Conquest of the Waters. 

Book 5. THE EARLY HERDSMEN. First Steps in 


Taming the Grass-Eating Animals’ 


‘TT books present an effective and practical method of teach- 
ing reading, language, history, geography, nature-study, art, 
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skill. What are some of the parts the 
junior citizen may play in the game? 
Is it a worth-while game? 

21 Our town and its place in the 
world—We have noticed many impore 
tant connections between our town 
and the outside world, as we have 
progressed with our study. We need 
to remember that just as other places, 
and people in other places, have con- 
tributed to our life and progress here, 
so we must do our part for our coun- 
try, our state, our nation—and thus 
for the world. Can you think of any 
ways in which we can help? Do we 
raise and send away any food-stuffs? 
Any materials for clothing or for shel- 
ter? Do we manufacture any articles 
or produce products of any kind that 
other places want to get from us? 
Has any one of our fellow townsmen 
made a real contribution to the world? 
Does our town stand as a good example 
as to its beauty, its cleanliness, its or- 
derliness, its accomplishment? After 
thinking over all such things very 
carefully, we will trace any outstand- 
ing contribution our town makes in its 
onward course. A town, like a person, 
need not be so large or important or 
powerful to be a real help in the world. 
Like a person, it should value its repu- 
tation among other towns, and build 
accordingly. Who is responsible for 
all of this? 


Some Related Lessons 


The study is so rich in suggestions 
for correlations throughout the treat- 
ment, and these should grow so natu- 
rally out of the particular develop- 
ment followed by any teacher as im- 
mediately adapted to the community 
and class with which she is working, 
that only a few of the many possible 
ones are given here. 


1 Things to Do 


The keeping of the note-book is a 
very important project in itself. It 
(Continued on page 259) 
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Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 24—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Central Location — Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS, FOURTH and FIFTH GRADE 


METHODS, APPLIED ART, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS 
FOR CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 























Does your VACATION take from or add 
to the VALUE of your VOCATION? 





1886 1924 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten 
and Elementary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social 
Workers. (Demonstrations with Children) 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to 


REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 24 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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An April Game 


(To be played in school or out-of-doors) 


Laura Rountree Smith 


(Book rights reserved) 


To be Played in School 


The children are all in their seats. 


They rise, stand in the aisles, face the child across from 
them. They all sing: 


In April, in April, we all love to play, 

In April, in April, we’re merry all day, 

O, if you choose sun, or if you choose rain, 
’Tis April, ’tis April and raining again! 


(The girls may choose “Sun” or ‘‘Rain.”” If they choose 
Rain, all the children are seated and say, drumming on the 
desks:) 

Patter, patter, patter O, 

Who’s afraid of rain or snow? 
Get your old umbrellas out, 
But the sun will soon come out! 


(If they choose “Sun,” they join hands with the child 
across from them, and skip up and down the aisle. In this 
case they will sing:) 


In April, in April, the sun will come out, 

In April, in April, the green things will sprout, 
Hurrah for the sun! Hurrah for the rain! 
’Tis April, ’tis April, the sun shines again! 
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(The game begins again, this time the boys may choose 
“sun” or “rain,” and the game is played as before.) 


To be Played Out-doors 


The children stand in two lines. They choose the rain, 
who stands in one line, and the Sun, who stands in the 
opposite line. 

The Sun carries a large round circle of yellow pasteboard. 
The Rain carries an umbrella. 

The boys and girls may take turns choosing as before. 

If Sun is chosen, he runs out of his place, around the line 
and back to his place, while the Rain tries to tag him. 

If he is tagged before he returns to his place, he is out of 
the game. 

If Rain is chosen, he must run out of his place around the 
line and back to his place, while the Sun tries to tag him. 
If he is tagged he is out of the game. 

When Sun or Rain are tagged, a new child is chosen to 
fill the vacant place. 


(If the Sun is chosen, the children sing:) 


In April, in April, the sun will come out, 

In April, in April, the green things will sprout, 
Hurrah for the sun! Hurrah for the rain! 
’Tis April, ’tis April, the sun shines again! 


(If the Rain is chosen, the children sing:) 


In April, in April, the raindrops will fall, 

In April, in April, the robin will call, 

We welcome the spring with sunshine and rain, 
Hurrah, for the springtime is coming again! 





In A-pril, in A-pril, we all love to 


play, In 


A-pril, in A-pril, we’re merry all 





day. O, 


Signs of Spring 
Bertha E. Hall 


First Child 
What is the earliest sign of spring? 
Something fluttering on the wing? 
Something flashing through the air? 
Then a song, so sweet, so rare? 
(All sing a bluebird song. There are several to choose from.) 
Second Child (with pussy-willows) 
Right here in my hand I bring 
The very earliest sign of spring. 
By the brook I found to-day 
These little pussies, soft and gray. 
They cannot sing, they cannot purr, 
But are very stylish in their fur. 


(All sing ‘‘Pussy Willow.”’) 


Third Child 
I never think that spring has come 
Till, somewhere, peeping from the ground 
Snowdrop or crocus I have found. 


if you choose sun or if you choose rain ’Tis 


A-pril, ’tis A-pril, and rain-ing a - gain. 


(All sing “Snowdrop and Crocuses.’’) 


Fourth Child 
The sign that makes me feel most gay 
Is when I hear my father say, 

“T think I’ll tap the trees to-day.” 


(All sing) 
Up the hills and down the hills the winds begin to blow, 
And over in the sugar bush the sap begins to flow; 
Blow winds, blow winds, flowers are in your track; 
Blow up the hills and down the hills 
And bring the spring time back; 
But old Jack Frost and cold North Wind may 
Some day scare all these signs away. 


Fifth Child -(with bag of marbles) 
Right here in this bag I bring 
The very surest sign of spring. 
Two boys sitting on the ground, 
Many others crowding ’round. 
Never mind a chill wind blowing, 
Never mind a little snowing, 
Marble time and spring is here. 


Sixth Child 
I never feel that spring is here 
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Physical 


Education 


for Women 


SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 


Advanced, post graduate work for teachers of 
physical education. Classes for beginners if reg- 
istration warrants. Special courses in Thera- 
peutic Exercises and School Health Problems; 
Dancing, Games, Coaching, Apparatus Work 

New Material, Exhibition Specialties, Novelty Work 
An exceptionally stiong faculty gives excellent 
courses in all departments. School is accred- 
ited by State De 7, of Public Instruc- 
tion and by the Chicago Board of Education. 
New gymnasium—splendidly equipped. Dor- 
mitory on grounds. Ideally located near parks 
and bathing beaches. Catalog and full particu- 
lars on request. 

Address Registrar, Box P.E. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


5026 Greenwood Avenue Chicago 














Spencerian 
School Pens 



















Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 


For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. A sample card of 
one dozen assorted pens for a 
dime. Please mention this pub- 
lication. 


No. 47 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. a Sine point, 
double elas 

No. en House 
— for bookkeep 


No "6 —School, fine point, 
= elas- 


No. 71 n- 
termediate 
medium 
point; stiff 
action. 





BEAUTIFUL CUT-WORK 


Make borders that do not have to be changed 
often. My set of picture design 


CRYSTAL STYLE PATTERNS 
will furnish a never-ending delight to the 
children, as they can cut them, and they are 
dainty and intricate without being difficult to 
cut. 

Sent postpaid for 50 cents, money 

order or stamps 


Address 


JESSIE PATTERSON -  Aspgrove, Oregon 





JOURN ALISM SHORT-STORIES 
PHOTO-PLAYS 

Those who desire independence through a literary career 
are offered Expert Guidance by Professional 
Authors, Editors and Newspapermen High 
Standing in that side of their art which they can tune 
to the greatest profit. 

Manuscript Sales Department at the disposal of 
writers (professionals and beginners) desirin , dispose 
of their manuscripts on a Commission sis. 

____ Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free 
THE HARVARD CO. 463 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


History, Civics and 
Geography 
(Continued from page 257) 


offers training in concise, accurate ex- 
pression, and in such continuity of 
thought as has not before been expected 
of these pupils. At the conclusion of 
the study, the notebook should present 
an epitome of all the important fea- 
tures of the town, its work and life. 

Illustrations — Encourage the mak- 
ing of drawings, sketches, illustrations, 
however simple and crude. As a pupil 
relates an experience, or describes 
some particular place or thing, lead him 
into the habit of graphic representation, 
both on the board and on paper. 
Those made on paper may, with the 
maps made, be placed in the note-book. 

Take a room census. (From each 
pupil get the name, !nationality, and 
occupation of his parents; home ad- 
dress, number in family.) 


2 Spelling 


Give for spelling lessons words used 
in connection with the study. When 
necessary, teach the word to be used. 
At all times, one hundred per cent 
spelling in all written composition— 
the note-book and the subjects, etc., 
written up—should be the goal. 


3 Arithmetic 
Review 
mile. 


inch, foot, yard. Teach 


(Continued on page 264) 








The MARCON-SL' PER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters 
notices, lessons, etc., in ten min- 
utes,quicklyand ~ — 
suriace 5x7, $1; 64x10, $2: 
12%, $3. 50. Full directions, ink 
and sponge complete Renlling 
Composition, 80c Ib. Send for 
Circular Sample of Work and 
 -- Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O 
7 ~ [en and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 









eA 8 


“FISHER ‘COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y 








TE RRIF F ICALLY 
ca CLEARANCE PRICES 


3 We are able to offer the 
<i” ELGIN at prices which rep- 


Tesent tre 


& Tonneau shaped case. : 
about half what you'd ordinaril { sational 
BARGAIN | — on 
Another pte is the 17 jewel movement in ® superb 14 
Karat tay it ate ) wane rectangular case for only rid 
Or 6 Jewel movement 48 a lé ke 
solid "white gold "cushion case for only $12.7 These 
are phenomenal, low quotations. 
“These watches tell the RIGHT time. Get yours now 
ae our supply st these petecs is limited. 
money Fog ¢ the po: n the gmount mentioned 
ken he d Gelivers ‘it. e Dey po postage.” ¥ no 
after examination if you are not sati: shied 0 your money will 
be returned. Write for our Diamond catalog. 


Precious Wares(6. 


Dern 79S ART JEWELRY 
389 FIFTH AVE- 
. NEW YORK_NY 











Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 


Review 
Books 


ReHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after os examination. 
The 
books 


SUITABL ABLE Day USE. with the the EATS 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of 


Used for review work in nearly every Ninel tei in New 
York spate and in the best schools in every state is 


the U 
47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each su 40 cents. 
wers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1342 Discount. 


One doz. or more aoe 
SEND TOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL — 


A S. Palmer. 

PALMER'S ENTAL ARITHMETIC has bees 
to meet the need for special mental work 

iat gate. os seventh and eighth grades. Classes 

book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 


study 
a - any 

cents each; 6 copies or more, 12%% Die 
aunt . OF more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 
This book telle the teacher bow to proceed from dap 


to day. What to have pupils What questions 
to answers to require. 
We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
at of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 
SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Kni p, BS 


The latest and best B 
50 LAN 


oa oe busy and ii), ae 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets , upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 
These cards - 


he standing of ee Ee 
verm or year. /] yh ct for one pupil 6 whole 
vear ed for — ure of the 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. Y 








g0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 


too Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ae for each set. Write your dealer for cireulars 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPARY 
16 South Welle Street CHICAGO: 

















Send f i 
Teachers! fiir Yoon! 
describing 


A Remarkable Opportunity 


for Travel and Service 
at Increased Income 


President Harding said that the world’s greatest 
need is religion. President Roosevelt declared, 
“People educated in intellect and not educated in 
\} morals and religion will become a menace to our 
* nation.” 

Every teacher should read our free booklet, ‘“‘The 
World’s Greatest Need.” It tells how you may serve 
the world by helping to satisfy its greatest need, 
and at the same time earn an income far beyond what you have dreamed possible in 
your present work. It tells you about one of the greatest contributions ever made to 
the religious education of mankind. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE 


is a new and entirely different eight-volume publication, based on the King James 
Version of the Bible. Millions of American homes are ready and waiting for this work. 

We firmly believe THE BOOK OF LIFE is the greatest proposition ever offered 
Christian men and women who wish to make their life work profitable in every way 
—to themselves as well as to others. Nothing you could do has more possibilities 
for good to those with whom you come in contact. 

With our booklet, ‘The World’s Greatest Need,” is sent full information about THE 
Book oF Lire. Read of the remarkable success enjoyed by those now traveling 





through the country in its behalf—meeting the leaders in educational, religious and . 


social circles in every community. 


“$4,000 in One Year” 


“T am happy to say it has been the most pleasant 
year’s work of my life. I have earned over $4000,” 
writes Mr. Wm. H. Myers. 
“TI have found the field of 
service I have long been look- 
ing for—supplying America’s 
greatest need.” 


‘‘Working for an Ideal 
—Income Doubled”’ 


Mrs. Marjorie Bean Pres- 
cott, after teaching several 
years, is happier and more 
prosperous than ever, travel- 
ing for The Book of Life. She 
writes: “‘While this is a busi- 
ness proposition, with won- 
derful money making oppor- 
tunities, one seldom thinks of 
that side. It is more a big 
- weer group of social workers, striv- 

ing to help mankind.” 

SEND THE COUPON NOW! If you are alert and ambitious, 

interested in earning from $200 to 
$400 or more per month this summer in an intensely interesting service, mail the 
coupon to-day for the booklet, ““The World’s Greatest Need,” and full informa- 
tion. We guarantee a good income, but there is no limit to what can be earned 
above that. You will be associated with men and women of the finest character, 
education and ability. Only those having the highest ideals of Christian Service are 
equipped to represent THE BOOK OF LIFE. Our summer organization plans are 
fast being completed, so mail coupon to-day. 






Wma. H. Myers 


MARJORIE 
BEAN PRESCOTT 


See our full-page advertisement elsewhere in this issue, describing ‘“‘The BOOK of LIFE’ 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Inc., 2303 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., Inc., 2303 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Pl ase send me your free booklet, ‘The World’s Greatest Need,” and 
any other information you have concerning THE BOOK OF LIFE. 

It is understood this does not obligate me in any way. 
My Name 
Address 
Education 


Religion 


ya 














’Til, coming down the street 
The Hurdy-Gurdy man 

Makes music loud and sweet. 
I feel that spring is in my heart 

And dancing in my feet. 


Seventh Child (boy) 
I know a sign that’s surer yet, 
Every boy has it, you bet. 
It’s not in your heart 
Or in your toes; 
1t’s a bunch of freckles 
On your nose. 


Eighth Child 
If you want to know it’s truly 
spring, 
Just wait till you hear the peepers 
sing. 


(All sing) 
Frog song in March, 1923, Pri- 
MARY EDUCATION.) 


(All the songs we used were taken 
from back numbers of Primary Epv- 
CATION except the Bluebird Song.) 





The Way to the 
Castle 


(Continued from page 225) 


Nico was startled to see the Master 
by his side, but the Master’s eyes were 
kind, so without fear, he answered: 

“T am dreaming of the castle yonder. 
All my life I have longed to visit it, for 
they say the turrets shine like the sun 
and the doors are of glistening marble, 
and whoever enters its portals finds a 
happiness that lasts forever.” 

As Nico spoke, the Master, too, 
looked afar off. ‘Long ago,” he said, 
“T visited the castle. Beautiful it is 
indeed. It was long, long ago, but its 
beauty lingers yet. See, on this ribbon 
that hangs about my neck is a little 
golden key. It unlocks my treasure 
chest which stands in the great hall of 
the castle. The keeper of the gate 
gives the key to all who enter and each 
may find and unlock his own treasure 
chest.” 

“Ah me!” sighed Nico, “perhaps 
my treasure chest is waiting for me, 
and I shall never be able to open it. 
Is it always with the sheep that I 
must stay?” 

“That thou shalt not!” answered 
the Master. ‘Tomorrow we shall go 
and find the castle—both you and I. 
David shall tend the sheep to-morrow 
while we go.” 

“But David is so young. Thinkest 
thou it would be safe? The wolves 
did howl last night.” 

“Aye, for one day only it is safe. 
By nightfall we shall return,” the 
Master answered. 

Long before sunrise Nico was upand 
ready. Over and over he counted the 
sheep, to be sure all were there. Ten- 
derly he fondled his own little lamb, 
wishing that he might take it with him. 
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Even for his dream it was hard to part 
with his little petforoneday. It was 
the smallest lamb of the flock and of 
the whitest wool. Around its neck, 
Nico had tied a bright red strip cut 
from his own beloved sash. 

Over the hills came the Master with 
David, the shepherd boy. Suddenly 
the shepherd dog bounded among the 
sheep. Now Nico kept his flocks with- 
out a dog, and at sight of a stranger 
among them, the sheep fled in terror. 
It was some little time before they 
were rounded up, and then the little 
lamb was gone. 

“Come,” said the Master, “David 
will search for the lamb. The day is 
far spent and we must hurry if we 
would return by sunset.” 

But Nico would not go. “I cannot 
go unless the little lamb is found,” he 
said. “Last night the wolves did howl 
and the lamb may even now be caught 
in the thicket.” 

“Then I must go on,” said the Mas- 
ter, “for my steps are slow and the 
way islong. Thou canst follow after.” 

hrough all the woodlands Nico 
searched; down in the ravines; upon 
the hillsides; ever farther and farther 
down the path that led to the castle on 
the mountain top. Behind him fol- 
lowed the dog, little knowing that he 
had been the cause of all the trouble. 
For hours Nico searched and at last, 
sick at heart, was about to turn back, 
when on the path above hirh he saw a 
flash of white and a tiny streak of red. 
His heart beat loudly and he called. 
The dog barked and, startled, the 
lamb darted forward, leaping from 
rock to rock. The dog must be 
silenced, but how? He must not fol- 
low. In vain Nico urged him to go 
back. He must be tied, but with what? 
Then came the thought of his sash, the 
dearest of his treasures. He hesitated 
only a moment. To save the lamb he 
must give it up. 

Taking it from around his waist, he 
tied one end firmly around the dog’s 
neck and the other end around a tree. 
He knew that the dog would soon tear 
the sash in shreds and free himself, 
but not before the little lamb was 
safe once more. 


On up the rocky cliff bounded the 
lamb, higher and higher. Nico fol- 
lowed after, his feet torn and bleeding. 
At last he came upon it, caught in the 
branches of a fallen tree and, taking it 
in his arms, he sank down exhausted. 


He had been long on the way. It 
was now too late to start for the castle, 
even if he had the strength, and that 
he did not have. But he did have the 
lamb once more, and as he buried his 
face in the soft white wool, he smiled. 


As he smiled there came through 
the air a sound of music, like the 
organ of a church. Nico raised him- 
self on his elbow and looked above 
him. There, shining through the trees, 
he saw the castle with the golden tur- 








EVERY TEACHER NEEDS THEM 
for the quick displaying of maps, charts 
and pictures. 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Easy to wala the on 

2 verywhere 

10c pkts. In ‘oon lic 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila.,Pa. 











G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORA 














TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at 
leat $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. 
Write for particulars. A, W.MORRIS, Dept. D, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. 

















TEACHERS—SEND TO-DAY FOR THIS 


New Educational Chart 














Illustrated in ten colors, showing the entire process of manu- 
facturing Shredded Wheat from the whole wheat. Nothing quite 
so fascinating and interesting to children when explained by the 
teacher. We mail it, postpaid, to any teacher who sends us the 
ends of ten Shredded Wheat Biscuit cartons. Ask your pupils to 
bring the ends of cartons from their homes where Shredded Wheat 
is used. Size of chart 22} x24 inches. Address Advertising De- 
partment, The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















2almer Method Penmanship Schools 
Summer Session: June-July 1924 


New York, N. Y. Cedar Rapids, lowa Boulder, Colo. 
Expert Faculty Complete Curriculum Delightful Locations 


Supervisors and Teachers of Handwriting will find excellent facilities for summer study at these three 
schools. Thorough training given in the Technique and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting leading to a 
Palmer Method Teachers’ Certificate. 


For announcements and further informatlon address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Ave. 55 Fifth Ave. Pittock Bidg. Palmer Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York. N. Y¥. Portland, Ore. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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g HERE snow-capped peaks smile 
// down on velvet greens—in Switz- 

erland. Alpine scenery unsur- 
passed for sheer, rugged beauty. Pine fringed 
mountain lakes, quaint chalets, and a pictur- 
esque peasantry. Luxurious hotels and pen- 
sions, splendid railroad, steamship and motor 
services, and unlimited facilities for play and 
healthful recreation, at the many famous resorts: 


GENEVA, with its classical lake, ever attractive as a resting- 
place, combines beauty, wealth and intellect. Excursions to 
Mt. Blanc. Golf. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon line, facing 
the Savoy Alps, convenient headquarters for excursions in 
all directions. Educational center. Golf. 


GSTAAD and KANDERSTEG, picturesque villages in the 
Bernese Oberland, served by the international Loetschberg- 
Simplon line, are ideal health resorts and headquarters for 
easy walks and climbing excursions. 


INTERLAKEN, the garden spot and central point of the 
Bernese Oberland. Here the JONGFRAU RAILWAY carries 
you to the “Top of the World.” Nearby beckon the lovely 
resorts of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 


ZERMATT—easily reached via the electric LOETSCHBERG 
RAILWAY and Visp, basking at the foot of the monumental 
“Matterhorn,” with excursions by rail to the GORNERGRAT, 
offering one of the most glorious panoramas in the world. 


LUCERNE, the “Mecca” of all tourists; its loveliness pro- 
verbial, its variety of sports and amusements most interest- 
ing; the excursion center of Central Switzerland. 


Conveniently reached from ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, 
are the GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, an alpine wonderland. 
Its invigorating climate, curative springs and sports advan- 
tages have made world-famous its St. Moritz, Pontresina, 
Davos and other resorts. 


Write for packet No. 124, “Guide to Switzerland” —many illus- 
trated booklets and ma bs: mailed on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. Address Official Agency cf the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 

















rets! The great marble doors were wide open, waiting to 
receive him, and the little lamb as well. In following 
the lamb Nico had reached the castle by a different road, 
not known before. 

The Master admitted him with smiles of welcome. 
The Keeper of the Hall was there with the golden keys. 
And the great wide hall was filled with treasure chests— 
enough for all. And you may be sure that Nico’s was the 
brightest and the largest and the fullest one in all that 
bright, wide hall. 





The Princess Who Brought the 
Spring 


Esther Noonan 
(Of the Class of 1920) 


Many, many thousand years ago, there lived alone in a 
dreary cave, on the edge of a vast wilderness, a great Titan 
named AXolus. Now A®olus was the god of the winds. 
So proud was he of his great strength that he could find 
room in his heart to love no one but himself and his thun- 
derous bellow that shook the earth until the people trembled 
with fear. So he spent his days alone, plowing across great 
areas of space and delighting in the roar and thunder of 
himself. 

His enemies were many, for who does not hate a dreadful 
power that lives only for destruction? Chief among the 
enemies of AZolus were the sun giants. In a castle built 
high upon a lovely green mountain, they defied Zolus to 
destroy their gleaming fortresses; they challenged him to 
lay waste their jeweled ramparts. Again and again the 
wind-god had shrieked around the castle walls. Again and 
again he had tried to burst his way through the shining 
gates, but all in vain. 

One day, angered more than usual by his unsuccessful 
attempt to drive the sun-gods from the possession of a 
certain fair Grecian city, AZolus thundered his way back 
to the home of his enemy. He knew well that the castle 
was now unprotected. With all his might and main he 
heaved against the doors. Lo! they crashed back and 
Eolus entered. Through one golden room after another 
he rolled, destroying everything that came in his path. 
At length, when the beautiful castle was only a mass of 
shattered sunbeams, he entered the last room of the tower. 
Amazed he stopped. For facing him and spinning threads 
of the purest light as she sat was the most charmingly 
beautiful princess that he had ever seen. Her face was as 
delicate as a tiny pink rose-bud,; her hands, as they moved 
in and out among the threads of light, were as graceful as 
white lilies. 

Before the princess could realize her danger, the wind- 
god had snatched her up in his arms. Up, up, up they 
sped, until at last they reached the desolate cave on the 
edge of the wilderness. 

But now only sadness and grief filled the heart of the 
gentle princess. Day after day she sat alone a captive, 
while AZolus thundered through the world. As time went 
on, the wind-god began to return each day a trifle earlier 
from his tasks. Slowly but surely he was falling in love 
with his beautiful captive. Really, no one could very well 
resist the sweet sadness of Theogold. 

And gradually, too, as she began to realize the greatness 
of AZolus, the face of the little princess lost its expression 
of grief. And what do you think? The cave became 
almost as bright as the palace of the sun-gods, for it was 
radiant with the smiles and laughter of the little Sun-Prin- 
cess who had learned to love her great lord. 

Breezy, warm days followed. The wind sang in the 
trees and earth-folk shook their heads and wondered. 
But the truth was this. Molus had forgotten himself 
entirely. Day after day he spent whispering sweet things 


to Theogold. 
And it was Spring. And ever since that time we have- 
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had Spring. For Spring is the season of love—the time 
each year that AZolus again whispers to his sun-bride how 
much he will always love her. 


What Do We Plant? 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, the beam and the knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 





What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams, the siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see; 
We plant the spire, that out-towers the crag; 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free— 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
—Henry Abbey 
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Sand iego 


The ‘“‘Magnetic West” is so beautiful and 
so stimulating to the imagination that a 
vacation there will make you forget all 
about school. You’ll come back feeling 
100%. Very low summer fares. 


You can see Colorado, Salt Lake City and Yellow- 
stone all for the price of a ticket to Yellowstone 
alone! At small added railroad fare you can see the 
Pacific Northwest, Mt. Rainier National Park, 
California and Yosemite. 


Let us help you plan your vacation and show you 
how to see most of the west at the least expense. 


SS eel 


W. H. MURRAY, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
Room 141, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete infor- 
mation regarding the very low summer fares to the points 
checked below, including side-trips and stop-overs. 

( ) Yellowstone Nat’! Park ( ) California 
( ) Colorado ( ) Pacific Northwest 
( ) Salt Lake City ( ) Mt. Rainier Nat’l Park 
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atifornia 
colorado 


Arizona+New Mexico Rockies 
and your National Parks 


also low Fares from the South and 

West to the North and Eastv 
Santa Fe superior service and 
scenery — plus Fred Harve 
meals — your assurance oF 








Mgr, Santa Fe System Lines| 

l0l4 Railway Exchange, Chicago 

Please send me Far West picture-folders 
and details 4s to cost of trip 
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It Isn’t Raining Rain 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils. 

In every dimpling drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 

The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town, 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 





It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of waving grass, 

With daisies nodding to and fro 
As summer breezes pass. 

It’s raining leaves upon the trees 
And apple blossoms, too, 

It’s raining golden buttercups 
And forget-me-nots so blue. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 





Sy SOlve Your Music 


Problem — for 7¢ 


If no book you've seen just suits your 
need, examine the “Everyday Song 
It was originated expressly for 
teaching beginners, 
hints on teaching younger pupils, and 
most of the songs are for younger voices. 


Everyday Songs 
contain several pages of an invaluable 
explanation of the elements of music, so 
simply stated that any child can grasp 
them. Then thereare easy graded songs, 





_ ‘—— Book.” 
He Helps ) 


— 


oe 


iMusic } 











In it are valuable 


suggestions for Primary Teachers, music for the entire 
year including Spring songs, Christmas carols, Easter 
music, etc. The most helpful book that Pri- 


mary teachers ever had. Send for free copy. 


‘ 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
Prices: $1.00 dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 


10c each, prepaid, 


The Cable Co., 120! Cable Bldg., Chicago 


ree 


a sample to every 
teacher who writes. 








any and aljl electric currents. 
made fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach 
to any convenient lamp socket. Is complete 
and ready foruse. Will be sent Parcel Post 
to any part of the United States, packed in a 
neat carton box. Guaranteed against any and 
all mechanical defects and to clean blackbe ard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with us that every 
Successful and Modern School will not be 
without this little Aristocrat. 


The NEW SIMPLEX Hand 
Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device 
for schools which do not have electric cur- 
rent. Satisfaction in every respect guaran- 
teed. Price $28.00. 





Dept. P. 


The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a Universa! Motor adapted to 
It is provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord 











Manufactured by James Lynn Company 


14 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois 


Where every buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room; 
A health unto the happy 
And a fig to him who frets, 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 


(The second verse was written by Effie 
Kent Houghton.) 


The Legend of the 
Poplar 


The forest trees slept. The leaves 
were still. Even the quivering, shiver- 
ing poplar leaves were quiet, and deep 
was the hush over the whole forest. 
Once a sleepy little bird broke the 
silence by a call to his mate, then all 

(Continued on page 265) 








History, Civics and 
Geography 
(Continued from page 259) 


Review telling of time. 

Much work in measuring. 

Problems based on the foregoing, on 
facts learned from railroad time-table 
while learning to use it; problems in 
connection with transportation; with 
municipal expenditure, with costs in 
and about the home, etc. 


4 Language 

From advertisements in newspapers 
or magazines, get the name and address 
of railroad, steamship and automobile 
companies that offer illustrated pam- 
phlets for distribution. Write class or 
individual letters for such literature, 
to be used by the class. 

Specific training in description and 
narration, in word values, clarity of 
expression, etc., in connection with the 
accounts given of the excursions, and 
visits to plants of various kinds. The 
standard here should be the under- 
standing and approval of the other 
members of the class, the situation 
calling for language-use along any de- 
sired line being controlled by the 
teacher. 


5 Nature Study 

Make a general study of the trees 
of the community; make a detailed 
study of some one tree. 

Study the flowers of the community 
—wild: cultivated. 

Bird study—Keep chart of birds, 
showing (1) those to be seen in the fall; 
(2) those that remain through the win- 
ter (3) the return of the birds in the 
spring, with date of first appearance of 
each. 

The agricultural life of the community 
should be studied as to (1) general 
farming; (2) truck or garden farming; 

(3) a detailed study of one or more of 
rid principal crops of the community. 


6 Music 
One stanza of “Home, Sweet Home.” 
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The Legend of the 
Poplar 


(Continued from page 264) 


was still again, until nearer and nearer 
came the cautious footsteps of an old 
man. He entered the wood and peered 
carefully in every direction; no one 
was in sight, and he went farther into 
the wood. With every step dry leaves 
rustled, and every now and then a 
twig cracked. He could see nobody, 
to be sure, but the noises terrified him. 
He was startled each time a twig 
snapped, and he kept looking nervously 
over his shoulder. Still he saw no one, 
but his courage rapidly oozed away and 
soon was entirely gone. Another noise, 
and he thrust among the thick branches 
of a poplar tree a heavy round object 
that he had hugged tight under his cloak. 
Then he turned and hurried out of the 
wood as fast as his stiff old limbs could 
carry him. Nota tree woke, and only 
the old man himself knew what was 
hidden in the poplar tree. 

The next morning the trees awoke to 
see a most beautiful day dawning. Only 
the afternoon before a shower had 
washed all nature bright, and it seemed 
this fair morning as if some of the 
beautiful rainbow tints still lingered 
in the air. The poplar was shaking a 
few last drops from its leaves and 
looking proudly at the shade it cast 
—for the thick branches of the poplar 
were not straight branches in those days 
—when a cry went ringing through the 
forest. 

It was the voice of Iris, beautiful 
goddess of the rainbow. 

“The pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow has been stolen! Stolen! 
Know you anything of it?” 

The trees all shook their heads in 


denial. Who would be so base as to 
steal the pot of gold from Iris? Not 
they. 


On sped Iris in her rainbow colors, to 
seek Father Jupiter. She told him the 
calamity, and the anger of the ruler of 
the universe was kindled. 

“We will find its hiding-place, my 
daughter,” he said; and straightway 
the eyes of Jupiter were turned from 
the sights of Olympus to those of Earth. 

“Who knows the hiding place of 
the pot of gold?” thundered Jupiter. 

“Not I, not I, not I!” chorused the 
trees. 

“Lift up your branches to show you 
speak the truth,” commanded the 
mighty Jupiter, and lo! to the surprise 
of every tree and to the poplar most of 
all, from the branches of the poplar tree 
fell the treasure. Scornfully all the 
other trees looked on the poplar, and 
the poor poplar shivered and trembled. 
Soon, however, the poplar straightened 
and stiffened. 

“Never again,” it solemnly said, 
“shall my thick branches shelter the 
stolen goods of others; always, here- 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
70 days $865 


Sail June 21 





In America Sept. I 


First class on steamers used. 

Visit seven countries: includes three days’ 
auto tour through French Alps. 

Special attention to ladies alone. 

A choice of Ireland or Scotland. 


Tour in Spain $225 extra (19 days) 


Fourteenth Tour Conducted by 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Distinctive Sight Seeing 


ROYAL 
BLUE™3,LINE 
MOTOR TOURS 


BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides fice at Tourist Agents 


or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 































THE HOME MACAZINE 
“THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER” $1.00 a year; 10c. a copy 
Prizes every month. Representatives wanted every- 
where. Territory going fast! Great money maker 
50% Commission. Girls going wild over fine Premiums. 
Send 10 cents for copy, and details of How to Earn Money. 


The HOME Magazine Nashville, Tenn. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can vead music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet, 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 28 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 
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profitable and enjoyable. 


Wooded 
Lake Shore 


Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts 


The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 
School Administration, Principles of Secondary 


Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching in High School, Educational Measure- 


ments. 





4\. University Hall 


SUMMER SESSION. 











Earn Promotional Credits 
During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities. 


N. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic nce 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


School of Commerce 
School of Education 


Address WALTER DiLt Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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’ LA's 


Cool 
For Study 


U & 
rformances 


School of Journalism School of Music 


Law School School of Speech 
A course in Conlemporary European Education will 
be given in Europe, visiting and studying five 


countries. 


Write for “‘“EDUCATION Pius RECREA- 
TION,” containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For conen‘enosy 
use coupon below. 


SUMMER 
SESSION 





opens 
23, 1924 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIs | June 23.194 | 


“NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 403 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. = 
BOOKLET REQUEST 


courses offered and other advantages of NORTH 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- 
trated here, giving full information as to | 
ESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITA 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Llinois. 
Theoretical and ¥.- class work throughout all 
departments. aintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month. For further information write 
Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





SCHOOL PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00 


Teachers’ application photos. 
Made from any good photograph. 
Send for free samples. 
Editors of school papers please. 
send Advertising rate card. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich- 











Use crepe paper for 


school posters 


EACHERS find Dennison’s decorated 
A. crepe paperideal for posters. The designs 
can be cut out just like patterns—and there 
are72different designsfrom whichtochoose. 
Children can makethese posters easily and 
will love it. 


Decorated crepe paper is tor sale at Sta- 
tioners’ and Dept.stores. The new Dennison 
School Catalogue (with so many helps for 
teachers) tells all about these posters. It’s 
free. Write today to Dept.g0 Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass. 
















Safely— 
Instantaneously | 
Forever ; 


In 80 Minutes 


To fresh attractive youthfulness, from that ‘‘getting 
old” look, that is what thousands of men and women 
have achieved through the use of Tausig’s Improved 
Instantaneous Hair Color Restorer. 


Taus qs 


recolors the hair. It gives a life and lustre, as well 
as any desired shade from radiant blond to raven 
black. It defies detection and is proof against 
perspiration, waving and curling. 

Acts instantaneously. So quick, so harmless, so 
easy to apply, that in 30 minutes in the privacy of 
your own room you can restore gray, or faded hair to 
its youthful loveliness. Experts could not detect it. 

Absolutely Safe and Harmless. Tausig’s Im- 
proved is the first and only Instantaneous Hair 
Color Restorer patented by the U.S. to be ap- 
proved and endorsed yy 16 Professors of leading 
Universities, also the N. Y. City Board of Health. 

Special Trial Offer: For a short time we shall 
offer a complete $3.00 outfit for only $1.00. Write 
now. State color desired or enclose lock of hair. 


EMPRESS CO., Dept. U, 828 8th Ave., N.Y. 








For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 








after, shall my branches point straight 
to heaven to declare my innocence and 
to signify my truthfulness.” 

Long, long ago this happened, but 
the arms of the poplar are upraised 
even to this day.—Stone and Fickett 





In the Garden of 
Child Culture 


(Continued from page 213) 


the prevalent fairy lore of wild impos- 
sible adventures with goblins and 
dragons, they are taught to love real 
stories of everyday life and things, real 
happenings of other little children, and 
to love nature and beauty and goodness. 

Under this word-play-game system 
they learn to reason and to think. We 
find that tots of four and even of three 
years love this game of being things 
—being sweet, being kind, being brave, 
etc. It is all play, yet so vital, so 
important, so constructive. 

No child who is taught in play to be 
“true,” “just,” and to do unto others 
as he would be done by, ever entirely 
forgets or departs from these principles. 
To learn to repeat the Golden Rule by 
rote is very different from learning to 
live the Golden Rule. 

It is this first early training in moral 
principles that will help the weak child 
of to-day to become the strong man or 
woman of to-morrow. And children 
taught in these plastic years the value 
of principle through a word to live by 
each day, have learned the most 
valuable lesson in life. They have been 
given the guide-posts of right direc- 
tion which will illuminate their pathway 
for all time. 














YCEUM | 
ReTrs 
ONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16—July 26 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
Theodore Harrison, Director of Music. 
** Thorough Preparatior for a Defi- 

nite Work.’’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 
during summer session. 
Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 
Play production with practical demon- 
strations on a stage completely equip- 
ped for actual working conditions. 
Work taken during the summer 
will be credited on regular 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in 
our own Building, ideally located in 
the heart of the North Side Art Cen- 
ter. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 








Dept.P. E. 1160 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Teachers Wanted! 
$95 to $250 Month 


All teachers should try the United States Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout the 
entire country. During the spring and summer many 
permanent life positions, paying $1200 to $3000 a year 
will be filled; these have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. J233, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing United States Government positions obtainable 
and sample examination questions. 








While Teaching 


become moreefficient com 
courses in your particular 

H @) al E subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 

Sciences or through profes- 

sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” *‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” **The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 


ST UDY 








Begin any time. 
The Aniversitp of Chicago 
89 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
CRU 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 

Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 

Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

ste, Foralliscsand sccasons | New Minstrel Shows, 

Musical Comedies, and Re- 


etc. For all ages and occasions 
‘ge catalog Free. 

vues, suitable for high school 

and college presentation. 





T. S. DENISON & CO. 
623 So. Wabash, Dept. 57, 
CHICAGO 

















CLA Emblems and Rings of EveryDe- 
scription. Twocatalogues FREB 
PINS fortheasking. Pin shown here witb 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doa 


Usien Emblem Co., Dept. 6 Valley Trast Bidg., Palmyra, Pe 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
toom. A package, soateteing directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, - Lynn, Mass, 














“IN Gluey paste a lesson lies, 
Perhaps you never knew it; 
It is a lesson mighty wise, 
The lesson is —Stick to it.” 


Gluey Paste y \ 


Its smooth, velvety creaminess, 
powerful tenacity, pleasing odor, 
economy in use and cost and 
other distinctive features are 
instantly revealed in a big tube 
sent for only 10 cents. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS, (Dept. 102) OHIO 


STICKS LIKE ABR 














Ov 100 rmal, high 
Free Taition by Mail cocci, coltegiate and busi- 
ness courses thoroughly taught b mail. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 
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4th and 5th GRADE METHOD ; Warner (pulling down the gun) Y 
lume A " Soman SCHOOL |. mAveust The Air Gun mustn’t _ pgie ny He a ag 
Ldiven Pesteleat Peettel Venciase lia” Elizabeth Ferris, Ohio tree by the window and sings to us 


BoxC 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago when we are in school. 


New Boy (turning and aiming in a 
different direction). Well, there’s a bird 





(Any number of little boys, with caps 
on their heads, enter at right. They may 
have bats, balls, tennis racquets, or fish- 


Joseph (catching his arm) O, let that 
blue-jay alone! He’s so cunning. He’s 
always busy; and can’t you see how 
beautiful he is? 

New Boy (leaning farward) But 
keep still now, and see me shoot that 
bird with a redhead. 

John (springing forward and lowering 


on ma \ poles. Enter New Boy, with cap and air- that can’t sing; he just halloos. 


i SCHOOL PLAYS 


gun, from left.) 


Carl (pointing) Boys, there’s that 
new boy that’s come to live in our 
town. Let’s make friends with him. 
We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc. for all school 


pisye and o peras. 


hakesperian and his- : (All advance to center of stage.) 
torical costumes our J 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 


F forma- . ° 
— Claudie Hello! Here, let me see 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


on your air-gun. (B ives it to hi d rs . . 
oom, ca Ben = he pl om “) iinsitiitatnbiiatns Kill The Hair Root 


New Boy Here, give it back. I My method is the only way to prevent the hair from ror 


- ing again, Easy, painless, harmiess. No scars. Booklet 
want to shoot that bird up there. Write today enclosing 3 stamps. | We teach beauty pur. 























D. J. Mahler, 354-A Mahler Park, Providence, 


A N 7 E D Women Teachers 

For Summer Work 
Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long — engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns ? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 

ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the order 

applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 

YOUR INQUIRIES 


tthe Mainaies Address Dept. P.E.5, 8. d. GILPILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
SPICELAND, INDIANA DLL LLL LLP LLL SLL LISP LLL LLL LLL LL 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 

Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 

PLEASE SEND US 





BOCOCOCOC nee 





eee aff es Pad 








5 tee PRIMARY 


THE ‘ BOLENIUS ‘s Rainier 
°F oy READERS ational Park 


VERGREEN forests and crystal rivers deck 
its footstool; a bright shawl of flowers 
blooms upon its shoulders; its head is crested 
with glaciers and eternal snows. A life-time 








Some of the Many Strong Features spent upon its sides could not exhaust its wonders. 


This jewel of America’s National Parks is only 
a few miles from Seattle and Tacoma. It has 


For Pupils: 


A carefully organized basal course in primary excellent and picturesque hotel accommodations; 
reading. fine motor roads; mountain trails that reach 
Rich authorship. Variety and freshness of ma- across the seasons and through geologic time. 
terial. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul runs to 


: Ashford, the gateway to Rainier National Park 
y and rural schools. ?, Patines ala a 
Adapted to both city and ? Our famous transcontinental train, “The Olym- 


pian”’ traverses 2000 miles of scenic panorama 
on the way, and through the mountains operates 
smoothly, swiftly, smokelessly by electric power. 


Correlated with other school subjects. 


For Teachers: 


The Teachers’ Manuals provide unusually de- 


tailed and helpful suggestions. Write for our new Rainier folder 


Diagnostic Tests and Drills. 

Unique Teaching Equipment of great educational 
value, including “ Three-Decker Charts” for phrase 
and sentence building before the class, pattern 
sheets, diagnostic tests, word and phrase matching 
puzzle games, phrase, word, and phonic cards. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


GEO. B. HAYNES 


General Passenger Agent 


1301 Railway Exchange 
Chicago, IIl. 


ChicagoMilwaee'S: au Rava 


TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil $3 $3 $3 $3 $$ 














Ability to earn is saleable. List your services with an Agency. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting ener 


GS Beacon Street. Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for ali Grades. 


Products need salesmen — Teachers sel] services through Teachers’ Ageucies. 
of Boston 


THE TEAGHERS’ EXGHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Graduates Write us your qua ifications and ask for our free literature 


Fine positions for you now. GQ-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS ASS'N 
and UNDERGRADUATES Address M.S. Coxe, Secy. MARION, INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St.. Albany, N. Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 45th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 























Every Agency can help you earn more and learn more. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sew your” 


Gaduates, epocmmetn and other teachers to colleges, public aad psivate 
Wm. 0. PRATT. Manacer 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘Im my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 


Write — 





college and sormal 
echonis In oh Daste of gho countey 
Advises parents about school 





Western Office: 
911-12 Reoatwayv Ridge. Portland. Ore. 


PAUL YATES 
629 So1th Michigan Avenvte, Chicago, II. 





Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU positions 


Free Registration —Unencelled mente vice Attention: [he Home Office, Denver, registers 
pe iia from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
ROCKY) 17: TEACHERS least a two vear course above high school 
Branch Off an 
Portland, Ore, N. W. Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 5 mscx in“ 


mand at highest 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago —". Our clients 

















AGENCY 


410 U.S. NarT. BANK BLOG. DeNnverR,.COLO. 
Wa. Rorrer, Ph. D.. Manager 

















best _ salarics. 


ALB E R ay 
If vou want promotion send for booklet, ‘Teaching as a 


39th Year Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New Yor«; SymesBldg.. Denver; Peyton Bldg... Spokane 
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the gun) Don’t! You mustn’t! The 
woodpeckers are worth at least twenty- 
five dollars a pair. Don’t you know 
that every tree in this town would be 
dead in five years if the red-heads and 
yellow-hammers didn’t keep the worms 
picked out of them? 

New Boy (aiming at right corner) I’m 
just a-going to shoot that brown bird 
with a yellow breast over on that post. 
Now you fellows let me alone. 

Lennie (stopp'ng him) No, sirree! 
You don’t shoot that meadow-lark. 
He has a nest in the edge of the ball- 
ground and we go out there sometimes 
and see him feed his little ones. And 
what do you suppose he feeds them? 
Why the worms that would eat all the 
grass out of the pastures, so the cows 
couldn’t give us any milk. That’s 
what the little lark eats. 


New Boy (pornting) And what’s the 
objection to shooting that little black 
and orange bird? 

Elmer (very earnestly) That’s our 
Baltimore oriole. He should be called 
the apple bird, because he eats the 
codlin moth out of the apple-blossoms, 
so that we can have apples to eat. 
Just let him alone, if you please. 

New Boy (half angrily) Well, what 
kind of a bird can I shoot, then? 

Acton You can’t shoot any kind of 
a bird in this town if we boys know it. 
The birds are our helpers—our brothers. 
Long before we are up in the morning 
they are out of their nest singing to 
wake up the world. Then they all 
take a breakfast—such a funny break- 
fast!—but don’t you know that you 
wouldn’t have any breakfast yourself 
if the birds didn’t take theirs? The 
insects would get it all. 


Paul (very sweetly) And if you want 
to kill a bird in summer, you should stop 
and think of the whole nestful of little 
birds that must starve to death because 
their mother is gone. 


New Boy But what’s the use of an 
air-gun, if you can’t shoot a bird? 

Leland (if possible, a tiny boy with a 
shrill, piping voice) What’s the use of 
a bird after it’s shot with an air-gun? 

Lonnie (laying his right hand on New 
Boy’s left shoulder, while the other boys 
form irregular semi-circle back of them) 
I’ll tell you. You join our shooting 
club and the dear song-birds are safe. 
(Sweeping gesture with open hand, look- 
ing up.) Listen now, and hear them 
sing. 


(All stand looking upward, as though 
listening, but whistling, and chirping in 
-mitation of birds, then all exclaim to- 
gether, ‘‘How happy they are!”’) 


Note This little play may be adapted to 
three or even two players, but is very effective 
when given as written. The boys should be 
carefully drilled to look with deep interest at 
the ones who are speaking. May also bx 
adapted to the birds of any locality. Birds 





cut from colored plates should be placed as 
needed.) 
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Valparaiso University Plans a 
Campaign 


The Valparaiso Result, a journal of informa- 
tion for those who would help Valparaiso Uni- 
versity at Valparaiso, Indiana, hold its place 
of great usefulness in America, says: 

“Friends of Valparaiso University are formu- 
lating plans for raising funds enough to meet 
the whole indebtedness of this fine old institu- 
tion which has within the last fifty years 
faithfully served more than 100,000 men and 
women, some of them now living in every 
country of the globe. They see no reason 
why this cannot be achieved by the Alumni. 
This University has for years operated as a 
public educational institution with no object of 
profit. No other large school of general edu- 
cation has been able to continue for more than 
fifty years on the merit of good work without 
outside help. Valparaiso University is worthy 
to be perpetuated.” 





Truth in Advertising Books 


In its simplest terms, advertising is 
news. How very important, then, that 
it be true! Reputable publishers of 
magazines and newspapers have, for 
years, scrutinized each piece of adver- 
tising submitted to them to see that its 
statements adhere strictly to the 
facts. They refuse to print advertise- 
ments which contain exaggerated state- 
ments likely to mislead their readers. 

In the advertisements of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedias, the statement 
has been repeatedly made that the 
cost of preparing this work for the 
press was $450,000, regarded in pub- 
lishing circles as an unprecedented— 
in fact, a tremendous figure to spend 
upon a set of books designed primarily 
for the education of children. The 
fact is, however, that the figure used 
in advertising statements is actually 
less than the cost of preparation, ac- 
cording to Smart, Gore & Company, 
Chicago, members of the American 
Institute of Accountants, who have 
made investigation, and found the cost 
to have been $472,060.88. 


An April Shower 


Someple 

(A motion play for a row of little girls) 

(Stretch hands straight out in front 
of them, fingers widespread. Slowly 
move fingers up and down in time with 
rhythm of lines, one finger to each 
accented beat. Recite lines in chorus, 
rather deliberately and softly. At 
fourth line they lift their heads and turn 
them a little to one side.) 


Pitter, patter, raindrops fall 

On my lady’s parasol, 

Sliding to the garden beds, 

See the posies lift their heads! 
How they like their fresh, cool drink, 
Pitter, patter, tinkle, tink! 


(Move all fingers up and down as 
fast as possible, speaking lines faster 
and louder and bringing each word out 
sharply. At fifth line they bend their 
heads.) 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from page 268) 











THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty-one Years of Successful Service 
BREWER =| ston ana FSien 
TEACHERS AGENCY Bullding = caroltmeat blank 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 


Going Stronger than Ever Before 


You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 





We are the publishers of THE BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—"the only thing 0/ 
its kind in print”—an authoritative listing of more than 8000 school executives together with invaluable data relative to 
salaries mumber of teachers in system, number of students in the colleges, etc. 











Sell your wares in the open market through Agencies. 
““A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE That Works” 


AT HOME and familar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 

Enrollment FREE to trained teachers of Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, 


SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 


FISK TEACHERS ACENCY 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS ACENCY Southern Builiding, Washington 
The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. La Salle St., is headquarters for various 
forms of service and for grade teachers. 


ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexieo 
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IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION 
Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 
Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agenc 


Teachers Information Bureau. °:2:,°°* Denver, Colorado 


Teachers Come West 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 








TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 










CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 





Before April First, 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After WTEW ? YORK Blvd. KANS as CY. 0. 
Flatiron Bldg. 2. GUS 7 
BALTIMOR COLUMBUS.0. 
211N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 


5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 
cmmmmr, WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO.. Proprietors 
120 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Pa. 1221 Pearl St., Denver. Colo. 

126 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥Y. 809 Title Bidg.. Birmingham. Ala. 604 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
102 Dillaye Bidg., S .N.Y. 25 F. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II. 2161 Shattuck Ave.. Berkeley. Cal 
49 Union Arcade Pitteburch. Pa. 10°0 McGee Street. Kanaae City. Mo 510 Spring Street lo+ Angeles Ca | 











BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! | 
Kindergarten, Crade and Junior High Schoo! Teachers find in our office a spirit o! 
friendliness with the highest degree of business efficiency. From the moment your blank reaches our office you are given 
personal attention and every effort is made to place you satisfactorily. Free enrollment. Send for your blank to-day 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
(Continued on page 270) 
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Continued from page 269 





Permanent registration with an Agency is your best insurance. 
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NO ONVOVW LVL OLN. LOWLAND LOL OND ODL OLOGY VONME 
Write for our 
free literature. 
DO IT NOW. 
We charge only 
24%. 
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The N. E. S.—The big agency for those 


who appreciate honest, efficient service. 
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WE PLACE TEACHERS WHEREVER ENGLISH IS SPOKEN 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Main Office 
DENVER, COLO., 939 So. University Ave. 
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Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘reese sccciation 


224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. C. M. McDaniel, Manager 


William S. Aldrich, Agriculture and Engineering. Edna B. Wilder, Music. 
A¥general teachers’ agency, with Specialists in charge of departments. We invite correspondence and calls from 
college and normal graduates, graduate students and experienced teachers in all lines of educational work. Send 
for free registration blank. No annual dues. Choice positions filled every month of the year in every section 
of the United States. 





Member of the National 





THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


728-30 Stahiman Buliding, Nashville, Tennessee 
We do not restrict ourselves to Southern territory, but place ‘teachers in many 
sections of the East, North and West. 





Registration with an Agency is the first step toward promotion. 


CRADE TEACHERS WANTED 


More grade openings than we can fill. The best schools our patrons. Free Registration. Send for blank TO-DAY 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
A BETTER TEACHING POSITION 


in the next County, the next State or a thousand miles away may be yours by enrolling in thc 
same Bureau the Best Employers there use when in need of teachers. Write TO-DAY for free 
copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” Free enrollment. Strictly Professional Service. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


437 GATES BUILDING - - KANSAS CITY, MO 


LEAVE IT TO 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have helped others. National wide service. All kinds of 
positions. We do the rest. Offices: 


315 Tabor Opera House 
DENVER. COLORADO 











We will help you. 
Registration free. Write us your wants. 


3525 Benton Blvd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
30 No. Michigan Ave, Chicago 


Many Good Teaching Positions Now Open 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
ryland and New York. Free Enroliment 


MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 


AND 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 


Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 











METROPOLITAN BLDG. 


Faster, faster, raindrops fall 
On my lady’s parasol, 
Bounding to the garden paths, 
Making pools for robin’s baths, 
See the posies bending down, 
Each protecting her best gown! 


(Move fingers as in first stanza, 
gradually missing a beat, then two, 
etc., till fingers are at rest. Drop arms 
to sides. Raise heads. At fifth line 
give a quick shake to themselves. At 
sixth shake their heads, as if shaking out 
their hair.) 


Slower, slower, raindrops fall 

On my lady’s parasol, 

Too contented in its frills 

To join gay mates in the rills! 

See the posies shake their frocks 
And let down their dripping locks! 


(At fifth line toss their heads and 
touch cheeks, as if with a powder puff. 
At sixth smile, showing teeth.) 


Lighter, brighter, sunbeams fall 
On my lady’s parasol, 

Tumbling off to have a race, 
Wiping dry the garden’s face! 

See the posies nod and preen, 
Laugh and dimple, sparkling clean! 


Theatrical Costume Service 


One month after fire ran through the 
establishment of Fritz Schoultz, 58 W. 
Lake Street, Chicago, famous theatrical 
costumers for school plays, the company 
announces that its stocks are already 
replenished with totally new wardrobes 
and that thousands of dollars worth of 
goods are arriving from day to day. 
The record of this company for supply- 
ing correct costumes for any school 
play is surpassed by none. Its service 
is unexcelled and its artistic standing is 
of the highest. Its owners are to be 
commended for their ability to come 
back better than before. 


Trees 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair, 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by men like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 











1002 Market St., - - Philadelphia 





—Joyce Kilmer 
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PEG BOARDS AND PEGS 


THESE boards are made from laminated wood to prevent warping. 
They are stained, polished and varnished. The drillings are accu- 
rate, to insure perfect patterns. To fill a board requires 100 pegs. 
The sizes are 6 x 6 and 10x 10. 


PEGS are both plain and colored. Those with beaded heads are, 

of course, much more effective in forming designs. 

No. 474X—Enlarged Peg Tile, 10 x 10, without pegs. Price, 55 cts. 
Weight 1 Ib. 2 oz. 

No. 472X—Pegs 2x 335, for enlarged tiles, 100 in box. Price, 
25 cts. Weight 2 oz. 

No. 8188—Enlarged Peg Board, 10 x 10, with 2-in. pegs in 6 colors. 
Price, 80 cts. Weight 1 lb. 4 oz. 

No. 8046—1 Primary Peg Board 6x6. Price, 18 cts. Weight 
8 oz. 

No. 475—1000 Round Pegs for Primary Peg Board, in paper box. 
Price, 35 cts. Weight 4 oz. 

No. 475A—Beaded Pegs, 34 in. long, with large wood bead on one 
end. 6 colors. 144 pegs in box. For Primary Peg 
Board. Price, 50 cts. Weight 3 oz. 

No. 8044 Enlarged Pegs, 1% x }, six colors, 1000 in a_ box. 
Price, 40 cts. Weight 11 oz. 

No. 8045—3000 small square pegs, in paper box. Price, 40 cts. 
Weight 11 oz. 


BRADLEY WOODEN BEADS 


WE offer various assortments of Mrs. Halimann’s Wooden Beads in 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue and Violet mixtures. The shapes 
are spheres, cubes and cylinders. These assortments contain from 
one gross to 1000 % inch beads. 


No. 470—1 Gross, six assorted colors, 4% inch beads. Price, 40 cts. 
Weight 8 oz. 

No. 470A—1000, six assorted colors, in wood box, % inch beads. 
Price, $2.50. Weight 8 oz. 

No. 473—1000, six assorted colors, 4% inch beads in strong paste- 
board box. Price, $2.00. Weight 4 oz. 


ENLARGED BEADS, 1 inch in diameter, are made in the same 
forms and colors listed above. 


No. 470D—This s No. 470 enlarged, l-inch, 144 in wooden box, 
colored, per box, price, $3.00. Weight 3 lbs. 14 oz. 

No. 470E—One half 470A enlarged, 500 in box, colored, per box, 
price $5.00. Weight 13 lbs. 


No. 471—METAL TIP BEAD LACES for stringing the beads are also 
supplied. Price, 25 cts. per dozen. Weight 13 lbs. 


COLORED STICKS 


No. 102—1000 colored sticks, lengths assorted from 1 to 5 inches, 
in paper box. Price, 40 cts. Weight 10 oz. 


Order from nearest address. Goods shipped express 
collect, on receipt of price. For parcel post, add 
requisite postage. . 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Springfield, Mass. \< 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 
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For ages, scholars have acclaimed the Bible as the greatest 
record of Life ever written. But to countless millions of men, 
women and children it is a closed book. 


Now comes a new publication— 
THE BOOK OF LIFE—which lifts the 
Bible out of its dry, historical setting. 
It brings out its art, romance and poetry 
and reveals its beauty and its lessons in 
a way that will arouse the interest, hold 
attention and develop systematic study 
on the part of the millions who today are 
unaware or unmindful of its treasures. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE is not a story 
about the Bible but is our beloved Bible 
itself. It is the stories of Moses, Joseph, 
Joshua, David, Jesus, Paul and all the 
others, each complete and in its proper 
sequence told in the majestic simplicity 
and unexcelled English of the King 
James Version. There has been no ef- 
fort to elaborate upon or alter a single 
incident. With each section, but sep- 
arate from the Bible text, are explanatory 
notes and pictures that carry the reader 
back to the actual times of the Bible. 


This work istheculmination of twenty 
years of effort by Dr. Newton Marshall 
Hall and Prof. Irving Francis Wood, 
Bible scholars of high attainment and 
reverent scholarship. 


It begins with a volume forthe young 
child, leading him, by the story method, 
to an appreciation of the Bible itself. 
The next six volumes give the actual 
Bible text and lead readers of all ages 
to a knowledge of the Bible as a whole. 

The eighth and last volume is the key 
that unlocks the vast riches. It contains 
information on methods, story telling, re- 
ligious art, and courses of Bible study for 
parents, students and teachers. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE has fifty-five 
illustrationsin color—and morethan 700 
other pictures, illustrating the geography, 
history and archeology of Palestine and 
the other Scripture lands. 

Everyone, regardlessof religious affilia- 
tions, will love this work which is as free 
from sectarianism as the Bible itself. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE is presented 
through cultured Christian men and 
women—teachers and college graduates, 
selected for their appreciation of the sig- 
nificance and importance of this work. 

Name of our nearest representative 
and further information about THE 
BOOK OF LIFE, will be sent on request. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
2303 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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VOLUME I. Simple Bible 
storiesand lessons for children. 
VOLUME II. Heroes and Pio- 
neers. The Flood, the Migration 
of Abraham, Joseph, etc. 
VOLUME III. Kings and Cap- 
tains. Saul, David, Solomon. 
VOLUME IV. _ Prophets and 
Statesmen. Sermons and 
speeches of the men of God. 

VOLUME V. Poetry. The 
Psalms, Job and the Proverbs. 


Vii 
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VOLUME VI. Life of the Mas- 
ter. The text from Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, as a consecu- 
tive narrative, and John. 
VOLUME VIL. Life and letters 
of Paul and others, and the 
Apocalypse of John. 
VOLUME VIII. A complete 
uide to THE BOOK OF LIFE. 
ncluding ninecoursesforstudy 
clubs and Sunday school and 
public school teachers. 
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